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PREFACE. 

The  Author,  having  lived  among  Shakespeare's 
Flowers  at  Stratford-on-Avon  for  some  years,  has 
written  this  small,  simple  work,  hoping  it  will 
encourage  the  casual  reader  of  the  great  Poet's 
works  to  dive  deeper  into  its  pages,  whereby 
much  pleasure  can  be  obtained.  In  this  Second 
Edition  will  be  found  a  few  plants  omitted  when 
the  first  edition   was  printed. 
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WITH 

REFERENCE  TO    OVER  A  HUNDRED 
PLANTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


With.  Shakespeare  there  is  not  any  need  to 
wander  far  away  in  the  dreamland  of  fancy 
and  conjecture,  the  flowers  are  real,  and  the 
country  is  real,  and  his  writings  are  real,  and 
whatever  connection  we  may  find  between  them, 
all  partake  of  their  reality. 

As  Ruskin  wrote :  "  The  work  of  this  great 
idealist  is  therefore  always  universal,  not  be- 
cause it  is  not  portrait,  but  because  it  is  com- 
plete portrait,  down  to  the  heart  which  is  the 
same  in   all  ages.  ** 

The  first  thing  that  must  strike  the  reader 
is  the  great  accuracy  with  which  Shakespeare 
mentions,  or  alludes  to  flowers,  fruit  and  trees 
in  there  right  and  proper  season.   Never  does 
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he  make  a  false  note,  never  mixes  the  flowers 
and  plants  of  spring  with  those  of  summer,  or 
autumn  glories  with  cold  winter  greenery. 

He  wrote  just  as  he  felt: 

"  At  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Than   wish   a 'snow    in   May's   new-fangled 

shows, 
But  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows.'" 

//Purely  the  great  Poet  believed  in  the 
language  of  flowers,  the  fitness  and  suitability 
of  flowers  and  herbs,  for  special  seasons  and 
occasions,  for  youth  and  age,  and  his  com- 
parisons always  are  used,  as  only  one  well 
acquainted  with  flower  life,  as  well  as  human 
life,  could  use  them. 

But  when  one  begins  to  realise  that  he  was 
born  in  the  country,  which  is  often  called 
"  The  Heart  of  England,"  in  "  leafy  "  Warwick- 
shire, the  land  of  flowers  and  streams,  and 
country  lanes,  and  where  there  is  still  re- 
maining the  old  garden,  in  which  as  a  boy 
he  played  for  many  an  idle  hour,  and  where  in 
youth,  with  more  serious  thoughts  intent,  he 
doubtless  often  wandered,  the  secret  is  ex- 
plained—though Shakespeare  possessed  a  mind 
of  such  extent  that  he  appropriated  the  world 
of    nature    as    his    garden. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  reared, 
and  grew  among  flowers,  and  was  passionately 
fond  of  them,  otherwise  the  cleverest  brain 
could  not  have  invented  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream." 

"  Fairies  use  flowers  for  their  charactery." 

// 

Undoubtedly  there  were  two  distinct  styles 
of  gardens  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  which 
might  be  termed  the  town  garden  and  the 
country  garden,  but  it  was  ever  the  country 
one,  with  its  green  lawns,  bowery  arbours, 
winding  paths,  fair  branching  shrubs,  that  he 
reverted  to. 

And  not  once  or  twice,  but  a  hundred  times, 
must  he  have  viewed  a  bright  garden,  with  its 
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"  Emerald    tufts,    flowers    purple,    blue,    and 
white, 
Like    sapphires,    pearls,    and    rich    embroi- 
deries/' 

And  many  a  bunch  of  flowers  did  he  pluck, 
as  he  admitted,  that 

"  Nosegays 

Of      strong      prevailment      in      unhardened 
youth." 

Many  a  time,  also,  must  he  have  strolled, 
when  the  moon  was  well  up,  and  gazed  on  the 
scene  around,  for  how  exact  and  delightfully 
does  he   describe   it: 

"  By  yon  blessed  moon  I  swear, 
That  tips   with  silver  all   these   fruit  tree 
tops." 

And   again,    one   notices   the   expression,    when 
alluding   to   the   herbs: 

"  That   have    on   them    the    cold    dew  o'   the 
night," 
when 

'*  Weeps   each   little   flower." 

Many  a  bud,  too,  did  he  watch  unfold.  And 
how  fond  is  this  "  master  of  the  human  heart," 
as  he  is  sometimes  justly  called,  of  comparing 
it  to  love,  as  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet " : 

"  This    bud    of    love,    by    summer's    ripening 
breath, 
May  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we 
meet." 

And  in  another  play, 
"  She  never  told  her  love, 
But  let  concealment  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
>     Feed  on  her  damask  cheek." 

Shakespeare  is  very  fond  of  alluding  to  banks 
of  flowers,  such  as  are  to  be  seen  in  the  early 
spring,  and  perhaps  sometimes  longed  to  be 
resting 

"  Upon     your     never     withering     banks     of 
flowers." 
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It  is  an  extremely  interesting  fact  that  in 
the  village  of  Shottery,  where  the  first  dawn  of 
love  aAvoke  in  his  heart,  and  whence  he  woo'd 
and  won  Anne  Hathaway,  his  wife,  there  still 
remains  to  be  seen,  though  few  know  of  its 
existence, 

"A  bank  whereon  the  wild  thyme  blows.'"' 

Perhaps  this  may  have  given  the  idea  of  the 
song,  in  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  which 
is   such  a  favourite   with  all  the   wide   world : 

"  For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head." 

/One  can  easily  imagine  him  tired  out,  with 
the  busy  life  in  the  city  of  London,  with  its 
perpetual  hurry  and  bustle,  letting  his  thoughts 
and  ideas  wander  back  to  the  green  bank, 
covered  with  its  bright  flowers  and  moss,  where 
many  an  idle  day,  and  moments  of  happiness 
had  been  spent,  land  at  an  early  hour, 


"  When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughman's  clocks," 

he  had  watched  the  lark  ascend,  and 
who  can  tell,  but,  as  he  watched  it  rise  and 
rise,  again  and  again,  his  aspirations  and  am- 
bition rose  too,  and  dreams  of  the  future  soared 
before  him.  J  Perhaps,  too,  the  furr'd  moss  often 
attracted  his  attention  on  this  bank,  when  all 
the    flowers    were   gone: 

"The  ruddock  would, 
With  charitable  bill   (0   bill,   sore-shamiDg 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers 

lie 
Without  a  monument!)  bring  thee  all  this; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers 

are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse." 

Herbs  at  the  period  in  which  the  Poet  lived 
occupied  a  very  much  larger  importance  in 
every  household  than  they  do  now.  In  fact,  no 
good  housewife  would  neglect  her  winter  store, 
for  the  herbs  proved  a  most  valuable  resource 
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in  illness,  as  well  as  for  general  nse  at  the 
table. 

In  every  garden,  there  was  at  least  some  cor- 
ner, or  plot  of  ground,  set  apart  for  the  various 
specimens  to  be  cultivated,  and  those  herbs, 
that  were  likely  to  be  killed  by  the  sharp 
frosts  of  winter,  were  always  cut  down,  and 
their  leaves  dried,  ready  for  winter  use;  in 
fact,  the  gathering  and  drying  resembled  a 
harvest   on   a   small   scale. 

The  Poet,  throughout  his  works,  always  shows 
affection  for  all  that  is  properly  good,  but  he 
thrills  one  with  horror  by  his  fearful  delinea- 
tions of  evil  and  its  consequences.  Eeligion  is 
a  vital  and  active  principle  sustaining  the  good, 
and  tormenting  the  wicked.  With  his  "myriad 
mind,"  even  the  weeds  are  not  overlookedJJaut 
the  idle  and  the  wicked  are  compared  at  times 
to  them,  as  in  "  King  Lear,"  act  iv.  :— 

"  CrownM  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow 
weeds, 

With  harlocks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo- 
flowers, 

Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 

In  our  sustaining  coin." 

Shakespeare  also  shows  most  undisguised  dis- 
gust  at   an   un weeded   garden:— 

\^y.  Fie  on  't !  ah  fie !  'tis  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed;  things  rank  and  gross 
in  nature." 

"  Such  withered  herbs  as  these 
Are  meet  for  plucking  up."# 

And  even  the  rapid  growth  of  weeds  is  not 
passed    over: 

"  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  to  grow 

apace : 
And  since,  methinks,  I  would  not  grow  so 

fast, 
Because  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds 

make  haste." 


/, 


How  thoroughly,   too,   does  the   Poet  believe 
in  the  good  gained  to  one's  spirits  by  a  walk 
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in  a  garden,  is  clearly  illustrated  in  the  scene 
in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  when  the  king  is 

"  Besieged  with  sable-coloured  melancholy, 
I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing 
humour  to  the  most  wholesome  physic 
of  thy  health-giving  air;  and  I,  as  I 
am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk. 
.  .  .  Where,  it  standeth  north-north- 
east, and  by  east  from  the  west  corner 
of  thy  curious-knotted  gardenjf 

"  In  Much  Ado  About  Nothing "  there  is 
reference  to  walking: 

"In  the  thick-pleached  alley  in  my  orchard." 

v  Shakespeare  shows  full  well,  by  small  details 
here  and  there  given  in  the  plays,  that  he 
understood  the  work  of  a  gardener.  Everyone 
must  be  struck  by  the  correctness  of  the  terms 
he  applied.  Many  gentlemen  at  this  period 
who  cultivated  large  gardens,  and  employed 
gardeners,  often  took  great  pleasure  and  pride 
in  grafting  their  own  favourite  apples.  jjThis 
is  brought  before  us  in  the  scene,  "2  Henry  TV.," 
where  Justice  Shallow  speaks  with  great  satis- 
faction of  a 
"Pippin  of  his  own  grafting." 

And  again  the  word  grafting  appears  in  "All's 
Well  that  Ends  Well." 

"  His   plausive   words 
He  scatter'd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them, 
To   grow   there   and   to   bear." 

Shakespeare    refers    to    a    gardener    by    name, 
sometimes,  as  in  "  Henry  V.,"  act  ii.,  scene  4 : 

"  As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  roots, 
That  shall  first  spring  and  be  most  delicate." 

"Either  have  it  sterile  with  idleness,  or 
.a  manured  with  industry." 

Full  well  he  grasped  the  necessity  of  water- 
ing plants  that  have  been  freshly  put  into  the 
soil: 

"  He  water'd  his  new  plants."  j  f 
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Of  course  everyone  is  aware  that  almost  all 
trees  have  bark  on  them.  Shakespeare  figura- 
tively uses  it  in  the  following  passage : 

"  Duman  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  trees/* 

/The  caterpillars,  which  may  rightly  be  called 
the  gardener's  plague,  come  under  the  Poet's 
pen: 

"Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud, 
and   caterpillars   eat  my   leaves   away/' 

MThe  cruel  frosts  which  are  so  hurtful,  more 
or  less,  to  all  flower  life,  are  vividly  portrayed 
in  "Komeo  and  Juliet/'  act  iv.,   scene  5: 

"Death  lies  on  her  like  an  untimely  frost 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  the  field/' 

The  Poet  with  his  gentle  nature  loved  the 
spring  and  summer  best,  and  never  wished  to 
disguise    the    fact : 

"For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 

To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there ; 

Sap  checked  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves 
quite  gone, 

Beauty  o'er  snowed,  and  bareness  every- 
where. 

Then   were   not   summer's   distillation   left, 

A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass; 

Beauty's    effect    with    beauty    were    bereft. 

Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was; 

But  flowers  distill'd  though  they  with  winter 
meet, 

Leese  but  their  show,  their  substance  still 
lives  sweet." 

The  last  few  lines  bring  one's  thoughts  back 
to  the  fashion  of  everyone  more  or  less,  making 
rose  water  and  lavender  water,  and  many  other 
sweet  extracts  of  flowers,  at  their  own  homes. 
And  apart  from  what  was  distilled,  sweet 
lavender  blossom  was  gathered  and  dried,  and 
then  tied  into  a  bunch  to  be  placed  in  some 
favourite  jar,  or  else  put  into  little  bags, 
so  that  it  might  give  its  fragrance  through  the 
winter  months.  And  many  were  the  rose  leaves 
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that  were  plucked,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
hot  rays  of  the  sun,  and  when  thoroughly  dry, 
placed  in  quaint-shaped  earthern  pots.     Jl 

Some  gardens  were  bounded  by  walls,  other 
gardens  by  thick  hedges,  where  the  bramble 
often  grew,  and  if  the  hedge  was  not  neatly 
cut,    it   presented    an   untidy    appearance. 

"Hedges    put    forth    disordered    twigs." 

When  the  poet  was  tired  of  the  cultivated  gar- 
den, what  wanderings  there  were  over  meadow, 
and  wood,  and  forest,  rich  in  treasures  of  wild 
flowers,  stately  oaks,  and  fine  cedars,  for  the 
handsome  Forest  of  Arden  was  not  far  away, 
and  not  far  from  the  flowing  Avon,  there  is  to 
be  seen  a  tree,  which  is  carefully  guarded  at 
Hatton  Rock,  one  tree  of  the  last  remaining 
scraps  of  the  mighty  forest.  And  right  clearly 
do  the  following  lines  depict  a  wanderer's  walk, 

"And  I,  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 
That   rends   the   thorns,    and   is   rent   with 

the  thorns, 
Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way." 

Although  the  summer  houses  in  London  were 
sometimes  cut  of  yew  trees  or  box  trees,  the 
arbours  Shakespeare  loved  to  describe  were 
purely  country  ones,  covered  with  woodbine  or 
honeysuckle,  ivy  or  such  like  climbing  plants. 
Oranges*,  lemons,  dates,  were  certainly  not 
grown  in  an  ordinary  English  garden,  but  with 
his  receptive  mind  he  appropriately  applies 
them.  Truly  he  loved  the  country  at  all  times, 
and  at  all  seasons.  There  was  nothing  fresh 
or  beautiful  in  nature  that  escaped  his  eye, 
He  learned  all,  afterwards  to  transfigure  what 
he  had  learnt,  as  occasion  required. 


*  Oranges    grown    in    England    in    1595. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


FLOWERS. 

Among  all  the  sweet  and  gay  flowers  that  deck 
the  garden  throughout  the  long  year,  the  rose, 
which  is  sometimes  called  in  England  the 
"  Queen  of  flowers/'  is  the  one  most  frequently 
mentioned  by  Shakespeare.  It  is  referred  to 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  his  works,  at 
least  thirty-seven  times.  Its  beauty,  colour,  and 
perfume  are  alluded  to  constantly.  Some 
roses  are  especially  mentioned  by  name./  The 
damask  rose  is  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv., 
scene  3.    Autolycus  sings: 

"  Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow ; 
Gloves  as  sweet  as  damask  roses." 

The  delicate  scented,  old-fashioned  musk 
rose,  also  the  eglantine,  form  part  of  Titania's 
bower,  in  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  actii., 
scene  2: 

"  With  sweet  musk  roses  and  with  eglantine : 
There  sleeps  Titania,  sometime  of  the  night, 
Lull'd    in    these    flowers    with    dances    and 
delight." 

— ^  The  red  rose  and  the  white  rose,  which  are 
mentioned  in  "  1  Henry  VI.,"  act  ii.,  scene  4,  take 
one  back  to  the  time  of  the  War  of  the  Eoses. 
Here  Shakespeare,  in  his  most  able  manner, 
vividly  portrays  the  meeting  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  of  the  noted  Earls  of  Warwick,  Somer- 
set, and  Suffolk,  with  Eichard  Plantagenet. 

Pldntagenet. — "  Let  him  that  is  a  true  born 

gentleman, 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth, 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth, 
From   off  this   briar   pluck   a    white   rose 

with  me. 
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Somerset. — Let  Mm   that  is   no   coward,   nor 
no  flatterer, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth, 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with 
me. 
Warwick. — I    love   no    colours,    and    without 
all  colour 
Of    base    insinuating    flattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet."^ 

The  bright  colour  of  the  rose  is  alluded  to 
in  "  2  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  4,  when 
Hostess  Quickly  refers  to  Doll  Tearsheef  s  com- 
plexion : 

"  Your  colour,  I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any 
rose." 

Another  illustration,  is  in  "  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,"  act  iii.,  scene  1 : 

"  Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant 
briar." 

In  "  Twelfth  Night,"  act  ii.,  scene  4,  the 
Poet  with  his  imaginative  mind  compares 
woman's  beauty,  which  often  fades  so  quickly, 
to  roses : 

"  For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower 
Being   once   displayed,   doth  fall   that   very 
hour." 


Ik 


i'he  lily,  which  has  always  been,  and  still  is, 
a  favourite  with  all  poets,  is  apparently  the 
next  chosen  flower  of  the  Bard  of  the  Avon. 
He  acknowledges  it  to  be,  as  it  is  now,  a  well- 
known  emblem  of  purity  and  modesty.  Whether 
it  is  the  tall  white  Madonna  lily,  or  the  small 
white  lily  of  the  valley  (or  "  May  lily,"  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  on  account  of  the  spring 
months  in  which  it  blossoms),  the  unsullied 
purity  of  its  snowy  blossom,  when  young  and 
fresh,  is  noticeable  to  all.  In  "Love's  Labour's 
Lost,"   act   v.,    scene   2 : 

"Yet  as  pure  as  the  unsullied  lily," 

Shakespeare  brings  the  flower  forward  as 
being  so  beautiful  that  no  artificial  art  could 
possibly   improve   its   beauty.    He    says : 

"  Thou  can'st  not  paint  the  lily."    - 
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The  colour  of  the  flower,  is  alluded  to  in 
"  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  act  iii.,  scene  1, 
when  Thisbe  exclaims: 

"Most   radiant   Pyramus,   most   lily-Avhite   of 
hue." 

Again  in  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona," 
act    ii.,   scene    3,    Launce    remarks, 

"Look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily." 

It  is  the  early  spring  lilies  which  are  evidently 
referred  to  in  "The  Tempest,"  act  iv.,  scene  1, 
in  the  following  passage,  where  Iris  says: 

"  Thy  banks  with  pioned    and  lilies  twilled, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims." 

The  Fleur-de-Luce  is  mentioned,  especially  by 
name,  from  among  the  rest  of  the  lilies,  in 
"The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv.,  scene  3: 

"Lilies  of  all  kinds, 
,/The  Fleur-de-Luce  being  one!" 

This  lily  was  regarded  by  the  ancient  Britons 
as  the  emblem  of  eloquence.  Truly  it  is  a 
beautiful  flower,  and  not  only  is  the  blossom 
lovely,  but  the  seeds  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet, 
and  form  a  bright  decoration  in  winter.  This 
flower  was  as  great  a  favourite  in  France  as  in 
England,  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  there. 
Louis  VI.,  King  of  France,  chose  it  as  his 
heraldic  emblem,  Avhen  he  started  on  his 
crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.i  In  "  1  Henry  VI.," 
act  i.,  scene  1,  when  a  messenger  arrives  in 
England  bringing 


"  Sad    tidings 

Of  loss,  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture," 

with  Paris,  Champagne,  Orleans,  Eheims,  gone, 
the  Duke  of  Exeter  enquires: 

"  How  were  they  lost  ?    What  treachery  was 
us'd?" 
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The  messenger  replies: 

"  No  treachery,  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Among  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, 
That  here  you  maintain   several  factions ; 
And  Avhilst  a  field  should  be  dispatched  and 

fought, 
You  are  disputing  of  your  generals: 
One  would  have  lingering  wars,  with  little 

cost; 
Another  would   fly  swift,  but  wanteth   wings ; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  all, 
By     guileful     fair     words     peace     may     be 

obtained. 
Awake,  awake,   English  nobility.' 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours,  new-begot ; 
Cropped    are    the    Flower-de-Luces    in    your 

arms; 
Of  England's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away." 

Again  the  flower  in  mentioned  in  "  2  Henry 
VI.,"  act  v.,  scene  1,  where  the  Duke  of  York  re- 
turns from  Ireland,  and  makes  that  thrilling 
speech  ending  with  the  following  lines: 

"I  cannot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
Except  a  sword  or  sceptre  balance  it; 
A  sceptre  shall  it  have,— have  I  a  soul,— 
On    Avhich    I'll   toss   the    Fleur-de-Luce    of 
France." 

..The  crown  imperial,  too,  is  another  flower 
the  Poet  loved.  It  is  mentioned  in  "  The  Win- 
ter's  Tale  " : 

"  Bold  oxlips,  and 
The  crown  imperial." 

This  lovely  lily  was  not  a  pure  native  of 
English  soil.  It  was  brought  from  Asia,  and 
was  largely  cultivated  everywhere  at  the  period 
the  Poet  lived.  In  fact  there  were  almost  as 
many  varieties  then  as  now.  Unlike  most  of 
the  large  lilies,  the  flowers  grow  with  their 
brilliant  coloured  petals  turned  to  the  ground. 
In  Germany  there  is  an  interesting  legend, 
which    states   that    it    grew    in    the    garden    of 
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Gethsemane,  at  the  time  our  Saviour  was  cruci- 
fied. It  grew  then  with  its  blossoms  turned 
upwards  towards  the  sun  and  sky.  At  that 
time  all  the  flowers  bowed  their  heads,  except 
the  crown  imperial,  which  remained  looking 
upwards,  until  an  angel  came  and  touched  its 
haughty  head.  From  that  day,  the  flower  has 
bent  its  head  downwards,  as  if  overcome  with 
sorrow  and  remorse./  There  is  yet  another  fair 
spring  lily  the  Poet  associated  with  youth 
and  gladness.  His  words  here  have  a  ring  of 
hope,  brightness,  and  sunshine.  In  "  The  Win- 
ter's Tale,"  act  iv.,  scene  2,  he  makes  Autolycus 
sing  on  a  road  near  the  shepherd's  cottage : 

"  When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, 

With  heigh!  the  doxy  over  the  dale, 
Why,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year." 

The  daffodil  (narcissus  pseudo  narcissus)  is 
referred  to  also  in  the  same  play,  when  Per- 
dita  remarks: 

"  I  would  I  had  some  flWers  o'  the  spring, 
that  might 
Become  your  time  of  day. 

Daffodils,  * 
That   come   before   the   swallow   dares,    and 

take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty." 

■"»  Shakespeare  showed  his  admiration  for  the 
violet,  by  christening  one  of  his  most  beautiful 
characters  in  his  work  "  Viola."  He  describes 
a  bank  of  these  sweet  flowers  in  "Twelfth 
Night " : 

"  It  came  o'er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  sound, 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Stealing  and  giving  odour." 

Doubtless  he  was  aware  of  the  old  tradition 
with  regard  to  Orpheus  and  his  lute,  which 
states  that  Orpheus,  when  weary,  sank  on  a 
bank  to  sleep,  and  that  on  the  very  same  spot, 

*  It  blossoms  from  March  to  May. — Bagnall's 
"  Flora." 
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where  the  enchanted  lute  fell,  there  sprang 
into  blossom  the  first  violet/) In  "The  Winter's 
Tale,"  act  iv.,  scene  3,  the  perfume  of  the 
flower   is   noticed : 

"  Violets,   dim, 
But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes/' 

Probably  it  is  the  white  variety  which  is 
readily  to  be  found  in  country  hedges,  whose 
hiding  place  is  often  betrayed  by  wafts  of  fra- 
grance, that  is  mentioned  with  regard  to  the 
burial   of   poor  Ophelia: 

"  Lay  her  i3  the  earth : 
And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 
May  violets  spring!" 

In  "  King  John,"  we  are  warned  that  to 
throw  a  perfume  on  the  violet,  which  is  the 
essence  of   all   sweetness, 

"  Is   wasteful   ridiculous   excess." 

The  pansy  has  certainly  a  place  in  Shake- 
speare's garden.  He  calls  the  white  pansy  by 
the  romantic  name  of 

"  Love-in-idleness." 

In  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  act  ii., 
scene   2 : 

"  Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt   of  Cupid  fell : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, — 
Before  milk-white,   now  purple   with  love's 

wound,— 
And  maidens  call  it^  love-in-idleness." 

He  also  stamps  the  pansy,  for  ever,  as  em- 
blematical of  thoughts.  In  "  Hamlet,"  act  iv., 
scene   5,   Ophelia    says : 

"And   there  is 
Pansies,  that's  for  thoughts." 

Then,  as  now,  there  were  wild  pansies,  which 
blossom  so  freely  from  April  to  midwinter, 
and  brighten  many  a  field.  The  pansy  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  heartsease. 
|  The  hare-bell,  or  it  would  be  almost  appro- 
priate to  call  it  air-bell,  so  light  and  feathery 
is    its    appearance,    is    prettily    mentioned    in 
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"  Cymbeline,"  act  iv.,  scene  2,  where  Arviragus 
says   sadly: 

"  With  f  airest  flowers, 
While  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
Til  sweeten  thy  sad  grave;  thou  shalt  not 

lack 
The  flower  that's  like  thy  face,  pale  prim- 
rose; nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins." 

The  hare-bell  rightly  signifies,  in  the  language 
of  flowers,  constancy.  The  village  folk  often 
call  it  the  wild  blue-bell.  The  stem  of  the 
plant  is  remarkably  thin,  and  fragile  delicate 
little  bells,  of  a  pale  shade  of  blue,  hang  on  it, 
as  if  by  magic./ 

/  The  pretty  little  yellow  cowslip,  which 
brightens  up  the  quiet  green  meadows  in  the 
spring-time,  often  occupied  Shakespeare's 
thoughts,  and  their  "gold  coats"  and  "spots" 
are  delightfully  described  in  "Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream,"  act  ii.,  scene  1,  where  Ariel's 
home  is  depicted  in  the  following  lines.  The 
fairy    explains : 

"And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen, 
To  dew  her  orbs  upon  the  green  .- 
The   cowslips   tall  her   pensioners    be; 
In  their  gold  coats  spots  you  see; 
Those  be  rubies,  fairy  favours, 
In   those   freckles   live   their   savours : 
I  must  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
And  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear."/ 

In  the  same  play,  act  v.,  scene  1,  Thisbe 
sings  mournfully: 

"These  lily  lips, 
This    cherry    nose, 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeks, 
Are    gone,    are    gone." 

In  "The  Tempest,"  act  v.,  scene  1,  Ariel 
sings  the  well-known  song: 

"  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I, 
In  a  cowslip's  bell  I  lie; 
There  I  couch  where  owls  do   cry." 
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The  oxlip,  which,  is  very  like  the  cowslip, 
only  much  larger  and  of  a  brighter  shade  of  yel- 
low, is  termed  "  bold/'  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale," 
act  iv.,  scene  3 : 

"  Bold    oxlips," 

and  it  deserves  this  appellation,  when  com- 
pared, side  by  side,  with  the  two  little  flowers 
it  so  much  resembles  —  the  cowslip  and  the 
primrose. 

The  latter  flower,  which  is  so  well  known 
and  so  often  found  in  abundance  grow- 
ing in  the  wood  as  well  as  in  the  garden,  is 
designated  by  Shakespeare  as  "pale,"  in  the 
following  passage,  in  "  Cymbeline,"  act  iv., 
scene  2: 

"  Thou   shalt  not  lack 
The     flower     that's     like     thy     face,     pale 
primrose." 

In  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv.,,  scene  3 : 

"  Pale  primroses, 
That  die   unmarried." 

Instead  of  the  word  "  pale,"  he  applies  the 
expression  "  faint "  in  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  act  i.,  scene  1,  when  he  alludes  to  a 
bed  of  primroses,  evidently  growing  in  a  wiU7 
state  .- 

"  And  in  the  wood  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie." 

HBut  perhaps  among  all  the  wild  flowers  that 
the  Poet  loved  to  refer  to,  none  is  more  worthy 
of  attention  than  the  bright  little  pimpernel, 
which  appears  such  a  clever  interesting  little 
flower.  It  is  often  called  the  "  shepherd's 
barometer,"  and  the  "  poor  man's  weather- 
glass." The  blossom  of  the  flower  never  opens 
on  a  rainy  day,  and,  strange  to  relate, 
before  the  coming  shower  falls,  it  is  conscious 
of  its  approach,  and  at  once  closes  up  its  petals. 
Gerard  wrote :  "  He  f oretelleth  what  weather 
shall  follow  the  next  day;  for  if  the  flowers 
be  close  shut  up,  it  betokeneth  rain  and  foul 
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weather;  contrary-wise,  if  they  be  spread  abroad, 
fair  weather."  It  is  a  pretty,  bright  scarlet, 
little  flower,  with  a  purple  eye.  The  leaves  are 
sea-green  blue,  and  the  stems  very  brittle.  Its 
bright  blossoms  look  most  attractive,  whether 
in  the  furrow  of  a  field,  or  by  the  road  side./ 
Pliny  had  much  to  say  with  regard  to  the  use 
and  excellence  of  the  pimpernel,  and  stated  it 
was  good  in  removing  dispirited  feelings,  and 
went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  gained  its  scienti- 
fic name  from  "  anagalao,"  to  laugh,  and 
though  some  authorities  differ  with  regard  to 
that  statement,  perhaps  Shakespeare  had  that 
idea  when  he  made  the  pimpernel  a  dramatis 
persona?  in  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  and 
wrote  so  amusingly. 

Although  Shakespeare  does  not  mention  the 
anemone  by  name,  it  is  generally  acknowledged 
that  he  referred  to  it  in  the  tragic  scene  in 
"  Venus  and   Adonis,"   stanza   195 : 

"  A  purple  flower  sprung  up,    checkered  with 
white, 
Eesembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the 

blood, 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  white- 
ness  stood." 

*-  The  crocus,  also,  is  another  flower  which  is 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  works  of  the 
Poet,  though  probably  well-known  by  him^as 
saffron  is  alluded  to  on  three  or  four  occasions. 
In  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv.,  scene  2,  the 
clown    says : 

"  I  must  have  saffron  to  colour  the  warden 
pies." 

The    colour    is    again    prettily    mentioned    by 
Ceres,  in  "  The  Tempest,"  act  iv.,  scene  1 : 

"  Hail,    many-colour' d   messenger,    that   ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife   of  Jupiter; 
Who,    with    thy    saffron    wings,    upon    my 

flowers 
Diffusest  honey-drops,   refreshing  showers." 
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The  purple  crocus,  from  which,  saffron  is  de- 
rived, differs  from  all  other  species,  in  having 
aromatic  stigmas.  These,  when  properly  dried, 
constitute  the  saffron,  which  was  so  largely 
used  in  the  ancient  cookery,  and  which  is  still 
so  favourite  a  carminative  in  Eastern  lands. 
The  crocus  (saffron)  is  of  eastern  origin,  and 
an  old  tradition  states  that  a  pilgrim,  wishing 
to  benefit  his  native  country,  brought  the  root 
to  England,  concealed  in  the  hollow  of  his 
palmer's  staff,  "  for  if,"  says  Hakluyt,  "  he  had 
been  taken  by  the  law  of  the  country  from 
Avhich  he  came,  he  had  died  for  the  act."/ 

The  old-world  flower,  the  almost  scentless 
columbine  (aquilegia),  of  which  there  were 
many  shades  of  mauve,  was  to  be  found  in 
every  garden  at  this  period.  It  is  mentioned 
in  "  Hamlet,"  act  iv.,  scene  5.  When  Ophelia 
addresses  the  king,  she   says : 

"  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines." 

The  columbine  is  sometimes  called  the  dove 
plant,  from  the  fact  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
nectaries  to  the  heads  of  doves.  Village  chil- 
dren delight  in  the  flower,  and  draw  largely  on 
their  imagination  with  regard  to  the  birds; 
but,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a  flower  that  is  little 
known    in    America    or    abroad. 

Fennel,  which  is  often  called  an  "emblem  of 
flattery,"  besides  being  in  the  above  quotation, 
is  to  be  found  in  "  2  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  4, 
when  Doll  Tearsheet  refers  to  Poins,  and  Sir 
John  Falstaff  describes  him  in  such  charac- 
teristic  language: 

Doll.—"  Why   does  the  prince  love   him   so, 

then? 
Falstaff.— Because   their  legs  are   both  of   a 

bigness;  and  he  plays  at  quoits  well; 

and  eats  conger  and  fennel." 

One  must  not  depreciate  fennelf  in  any  way, 
for    this    simple-looking    herb,    with    its    dark 

f  Fennel  is  derived  from  Foeniculum. 
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green  leaf,  has  many  medicinal  virtues  con- 
nected with  it. 

The  delicious-scented  honeysuckle  (sonicera 
pericly  menum)  and  woodbine  are  introduced 
in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  act  iii.,  scene 
1.,  in  such  a  realistic  manner,  that  one  can 
almost  picture  the  pleached  bower,  wherein 
Margaret  is  bidden  to  go  and  tell  Beatrice  to 
hide: 

"  Steal  into  the   pleached  bower, 

Where  honeysuckles,  ripen'' d  by  the  sun, 

Forbid  the   sun   to   enter." 

And  later  on  in  the  same  scene,  Ursula  re- 
marks : 

"  So   angle   we  for   Beatrice ;   who   even  now. 
Is  couched  in  the  woodbine   coverture.''' 

Now,  as  then,  this  sweet  plant  thrives  and 
climbs,  and  gently  entwists  itself  round  the 
little  rustic  arbours,  which  are  often  to  be 
found  in  the  Poet's  native  country  town. 

The  gilliflowers,  or  gillyvors,  is  another  very 
old  favourite.  The  word  gillyvors  was  used  to 
a  class  of  flowers,  many  coming  under  this  head- 
ing. At  the  present  time  gilliflowcr  is  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  wallflower,  and  perhaps  it 
was  this  very  same  flower  that  the  Poet  was 
thinking  of  when  he  wrote  in  "  The  Winter's 
Tale,"   act   iv.,   scene  3: 

"  The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations  and  streak'd  gillyflowers." 

Later  on  in  the  same  play : 

"  Then  make\  your  garden  rich  in  gillyfloAvers." 

Truly  "rich,"  is  a  correct  term  for  such 
thickly  clustering  golden  blossoms,  which  throw 
their  fragrance  quite  a  distance  round. 
\The  pretty  daisy,  which  is  always  looked  upon 
with  pleasure  in  the  early  months  of  the  year, 
when  its  tiny  little  white  head  first  makes  its 
appearance  on  meadow  and  lawn,  often  comes 
under  the  Poet's  pen.  The  first  daisies  appear 
at  the  same  time  as  the*  early  violets,  and   they 
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are  often  mentioned  with  them,  as  in  the  song 
in  "Love's  Labour's  Lost,"  act  v.,  scene  2: 

"  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 
And   lady-smocks    all   silver-white, 
And    cuckoo-buds    of    yellow   hue,  ^ 

Do    paint    the    meadows    with    delight./^ 

In   "Hamlet/"   act  iv.,   scene   5,   Ophelia  says: 

"  There's  a  daisy :  I  would  give  you  some 
violets,  but  they  withered  all  when  my 
father   died." 

And  daisies  were  among  the  other  flowers  that 
she  gathered  to  make  a  garland.  When  Lucius, 
the  captain,  is  giving  orders  for  the  burial 
of  Cloten,  son  of  the  Queen,  who  was  the  wife 
of  the  King  of  Britain,  in  "  Cymbeline/'  act 
iv.,  scene  2,  he  says: 

"Ay,   good  youth; 
And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee.— 
My   friends, 

The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave/" 

/  Only  those  who  have  seen  the  lady- 
smock  (cardanime  pratensis)  growing,  can 
fully  appreciate  the  words  "  silver-white/' 
as  Shakespeare  applied  them  to  the  little 
flower.  It  is  more  of  a  wild  flower  than 
a  cultivated  garden  flower,  so  perhaps  not  well- 
known.  It  has  quite  a  slender  stalk,  pale  green 
leaves,  and  there  are  several  little  dainty  silver- 
white  blossoms,  which  can  plainly  be  seen  hang- 
ing on  its  stalk.  The  blossoms  are  really 
bell-shaped  in  form,  but  they  are  sup- 
posed to  resemble  little  white  smocks  (or  frocks) 
hung  out  to  dry,  from  which  fact  it  takes  its 
name.  rThere  is  also  a  double  species  of  this  plant, 
a  splendid  description  of  which  is  found  in 
the  Rev.  Ellacombe's  work,  which  I  herein 
quote:  "In  a  double  variety  of  the  lady-smock, 
which  makes  a  handsome  garden   plant,   there 
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is  a  remarkable  botanical  curiosity  connected 
with  the  plant,  which  should  be  noticed.  The 
plant  often  produces  in  the  autumn  small 
plants  upon  the  leaves,  and  by  the  means  of 
these  little  parasites,  the  plant  is  increased, 
and  even  if  the  leaves  are  detached  from  the 
plant,  and  laid  upon  congenial  soil,  young 
plants  will   be   produced." 

The  old-fashioned  bright  yelJow  marigold 
(caltha  palustris  and  calendula  officinalis),  which 
is  designated  as  a  flower  suitable  to  those  of 
middle  age,  is  not  over-looked,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  closes  its  blossoms  every  night, 
and  opens  them  in  the  morning,  is  delightfully 
referred  to  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv., 
scene  3: 

"  Here's  flowers  for  you ; 

Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram, 

The    marigold,    that    goes    to    bed    wi'    the 
sun, 

And    with    him    rises    weeping;    these    are 
flowers 

Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are 
given 

To  men  of  middle  age." 

It  is  supposed,  too,  that  Shakespeare  meant 
these  flowers,  when  writing  of  mary-buds,  as  in 
"Cymbeline,"  act  ii.,   scene   3: 

"  Hark,    hark !    the    lark    at   heaven's    gate 
sings ; 
And  Phoebus  'gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic'd   flowers   that   lies; 
And  winking  mary-buds  begin 
To   ope  their  golden  eyes." 

Shakespeare  praises  the  carnation,  and  in 
one  passage,  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv., 
scene  3,  calls  it  one  of  the  fairest  flowers: 

"The  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations." 

He  also  has  a  word  in  favour  of  the  little 
pink,  which  always  looks  so  fresh  and  perfect. 
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We  read  of  pinks  of  "  odour  faint "  in  "  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen/'  and  the  quaint  country  term 
"  pink  of  perfection,"  denoting  great  tidiness 
and  care  of  attire,  is  still  often  to  be  heard. 
Shakespeare  introduces  the  expression  "  pink  of 
courtesy "  in  "  Borneo  and  Juliet,"  act  ii., 
scene  4,  in  the  conversation  between  Eomeo 
and   Mercutio : 

Romeo.— "  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  busi- 
ness was  great;  and  in  such  a  case  as 
mine,  a  man  may  strain  courtesy. 

Mercutio.— That's  as  much  as  to  say— Such 
a  case  as  yours  constrains  a  man  to 
bow  in  the  hams. 

itowieo.— Meaning— to    court'sy. 

Mercutio.— Thou  has  most  kindly  hit  it. 

Romeo— A.  most   courteous   exposition. 

Mercutio.— 'Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of 
courtesy. 

Romeo.— Pink  for  flower, 

Mercutio.— Right/* 

The  larkspur  (delphinium),  of  which  there 
are  many  shades  of  blue  and  also  of  mauve, 
is  referred  to  in  "Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"  under 
the  very  original  name  of  lark's  heels. 

The  cuckoo-buds  have  caused  many  a  puzzle, 
but  the  buttercup  is  generally  accepted  as  the 
flower  intended.  Its  bright  yellow  blossoms 
certainly  paint  the  meadows  at  the  same  time 
of  the  year  as  the  other  flowers  mentioned  with 
it  are  in  blossom.  In  "Love's  Labour's  Lost/' 
act  v.,  scene  2,  we  find: 

"And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight." 

One  thing  is  quite  certain,  that  the  little 
flower  grew  in  places  sometimes  where  it  was 
not  wanted,  as  in  "King  Lear,"  act  iv.,  scene 
i,   it  is  mentioned  among  the  common  weeds: 

"  Crown' d    with   rank   furmiter,    and    furrow 
weeds. 
With    harlocks,    hemlock,    nettles,    cuckoo- 
flowers." 
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The  wild  arum,  which,  is  to  be  found  growing 
on  banks,*  in  coppices,  and  woods,  from  May 
until  July,  is  the  flower  which  is  called  "long 
purples,"  in  "  Hamlet/'  act  iv.,  scene  7 : 

"  Nettles,   daisies,   and   long   purples." 

It  is  really  a  good  name  for  the  flower,  when 
the  blossoms  are  beginning  to  imfold,  for  they 
are  simply  long  and  purple. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  mallow.  One  is  little 
better  than  a  common  weed,  and  grows  very 
plentifully  when  in  a  wild  state,  and  the  other 
a  bright,  garden  flower.  It  is  probably  the 
former  that  is  intended  in  "The  Tempest/''  act 
ii.,   scene  1 : 

Gonzalo.—"  Had    I    plantation    of    this    isle, 

my  lord,— 
Antonio.— He'd  sow  't  with  nettle-seed. 
Sebastian.— Or   docks,    or   mallows. 
Gonzalo.— And    were    the    King    on    't,    what 

would  I  do? 
Sebastian.—' Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of 

wine." 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  opium  poppy  (p.  somni- 
ferum),  with  its  handsome  leaves  and  blossoms, 
which  is  mentioned  in  "Othello,"  act  iii.,  scene 
3,  when  Iago  remarks: 

"Dangerous    conceits    are,    in    their    natures, 

poisons, 
Which    at    the    first    are    scarce    found    to 

distaste; 
But,  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood, 
Burn   like   the   mines    of    sulphur.       I    did 

say    so  :— 
Look,    where   he   comes!       Not   poppy,    nor 

mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world, 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday." 

Another  poisonous  flower,  which  Shakespeare 
fully  understood,  is  the  aconitum  napellus,  or 

*  Bagnall's  "Flora." 
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monkshood.  Although  it  is  a  fine  attractive-look- 
ing plant,  its  stem,  leaves,  and  blossoms,  all 
contain  poison,  which  is  of  such  a  deadly 
character,  and  acts  upon  the  human  body  so 
quickly,  that  it  is  considered  as  dangerous  as 
gunpowder.  No  doubt  it  is  this  plant  which  is 
meant  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  v.,  scene  1, 
in  which  Eomeo  offers  the  apothecary  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  some  poison. 

Romeo.—"  Come    hither    man.— I    see    that 

thou  art  poor; 
Hold,  there  is  forty  ducats :  let  me  have 
A    dram    of    poison;    such    soon-speeding 

gear 
As    will    disperse    itself    through    all    the 

veins, 
That  the  life-weary  taker  may  fall  dead; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharged  of 

breath 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth     hurry     from     the     fatal     cannon's 

womb." 

It  is  also  mentioned  in  "  2  Henry  IV.,"  act  iv., 
scene  4: 

King  Henry. — "  A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy 

brothers    in, 
That  the  united  \essel  of  their  blood, 
Mingled   with   venom   of   suggestion, 
(As  force  perforce,  the  age  will  pour  it  in). 
Shall  never  leak,   though  it   do   work   as 

strong 
As   aconitum,*  or  rash  gunpowder." 

— _  In  this  small  work  one  can  only  shortly  dwell 
on  the  many  mysteries  which  the  mandrake, 
also  the  fern-seed,  are  surrounded  with. 
Shakespeare  lived  at  the  time  when  super- 
stition was  rife  and  prevalent  in  all  classes  of 
society.  It  hung  about  the  lordly  mansion  as 
much   as   round   the   humble   thatched   cottage, 

*  Formerly   very   abundant   near   Warwick.— 
BagnalFs  "Flora." 
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and  the  old  folk  as  well  as  the  young  believed 
in  it.  The  interesting  mandrake,  which  grows 
in  such  a  twining,  graceful  manner  (rather 
like  the  wild  hop),  was  regarded  with  keen 
horror.  There  are  two  sorts  of  mandrakes, 
the  mandragora  vernalis,  and  the  mandragora 
autumnalis.  The  root  has  always  a  most 
peculiar  shape,  and  when  removed  from  the 
ground  is  said  to  make  an  unearthly  sound. 
Some  old  writers  go  so  far  as  to  state  that  any- 
one who  removed  a  mandrake  from  the  soil 
would  in  a  very  short  time  die  suddenly/' 
Shakespeare  refers  to  the  superstition  in 
"  Romeo   and  Juliet,"    act  iv.,   scene  3 : 

"  Shrieks    like    mandrakes    torn    out    of    the 
earth, 
That    living    mortals,    hearing    them,    run 
mad." 

The  horrid  sound  is  alluded  to  again  in  "2 
Henry  VI.,"  act  iii.,  scene  2,  when  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  says : 

"  A    plague    upon    them ! 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's 

groan, 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  as  horrible  to  hear." 


Sri 


Mie  harmless-looking  green  fern-seed  was 
supposed  to  contain  all  sorts  of  magic  power. 
In  fact  it  was  considered  possible  to  become 
invisible  through  its  agency.  It  was  this  won- 
drous power  that  the  Poet  refers  to,  in  "  1 
Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,   scene  1: 

Gadshill.—"  We  steal  as  in  a  castle,  cock- 
sure; we  have  the  receipt  of  fern-seed, 
we  walk   invisible. 

Chamberlain.— Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think 
you  are  more  beholden  to  the  night, 
than  to  fern-seed,  for  your  walking 
invisible." 

«s»-The  well-known  poisonous   plant  of  hemlock 
is  mentioned  in  conjunction  with  various  other 
c 
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most  extraordinary  ingredients,  which  are  mixed 
together  in  the  cauldron  by  the  witch,  in  the 
scene  in  the  dark  cave  in  "Macbeth,"  act  iv., 
scene  1: 

The  three  witches  speaking: 
"Double,   double  toil  and  trouble; 

Fire,  burn;  and,  cauldron,  bubble. 
Third    Witch.— Scale    of     dragon;    tooth     ot 
wolf; 

Witches'  mummy;  maw  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin'd   salt-sea  shark; 

Eoot  of  hemlock,  digged  i'  the  dark; 

Liver   of   blaspheming   Jew; 

Gall  of  goat;  and  slips  of  yew, 

Slivered  in  the  moon's  esclipse; 

Nose  of  Turk;  and  Tartar's  lips." 

From  the  above  one  may  gather  that  there 
was  a  superstition  that  the  poison  was  more 
potent  if  "digg'd  i'  the  dark/I  and  it  is  plea- 
sant to  turn  from  such  vain  imagination,  and 
contemplate  the  lovely  heath  which  blossoms 
so  freely  from  June  to  September,  over  many 
long  stretches  of  country.  No  wonder  Gonzalo, 
when  he  was  on  the  verge  of  shipwreck,  craved 
for  some  acres,  in  "The  Tempest,"  act  i., 
scene  1: 

Antonio.—"  Let's   all   sink   with   the   king. 

Sebastian. — Let's   take    leave    of   him. 

Gonzalo. — Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  fur- 
longs of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren 
ground;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  any- 
thing. The  wills  above  be  done !  but 
I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death." 

The  burnet  (poterium  sanquisorba)  and  clover, 
which  is  so  noticeable  in  the  neighbourhood, 
has  attention  drawn  to  it  in  "Henry  V.,"  act 
v.,  scene  2: 

"  The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly 
forth 
The    freckled    cowslip,    burnet,    and    green 
clover." 
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Those  who  are  acquainted  with  narrow  lanes 
know  well  the  clinging  propensity  of  the  bur- 
dock or  burs  (arctium  lappa)  as  described  in 
"As  You  Like  It,"  act  i.,  scene  3: 

"  They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon 
thee  in  holiday  foolery :  if  we  walk  not 
in  the  trodden  paths,  our  very  petti- 
coats will  catch  them." 

The  bulrush  still  abounds  on  the  banks,  and 
in  the  river  Avon.  Rushes  are  mentioned 
several  times,  the  bulrush  especially  in  "  Two 
Noble  Kinsmen,"  act  iv.,  scene  1: 

"Her   careless   tresses 
A  wreake  of  bulrush  rounded." 

Knot-grass  (polygonum  aviculare)  of  yore,  as 
it  is  now,  was  looked  upon  with  disdain.  It  is 
referred  to  in  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
act  iii.,  scene  2: 

"  Get  you  gone,   you   dwarf ! 
You     minimus,    of     hindering     knot-grass 
made." 

The  sedge  is  mentioned   in  the  "Taming  of 
the  Shrew  "  (Induction)  in  a  most  realistic  man- 
ner: 
"  And  Cytherea  all  in  sedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her 

breath, 
Even    as    the    waving     sedges    play     with 
wind." 

Likewise  the  reed,  which  is  introduced  in  the 
sad  little  song  in  "  Cymbeline,"  act  iv.,  scene 
2: 

"  To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak." 

Then  darnel,  or  wild  rye  grass,  is  in  "Henry 
V.,"  act  v.,  scene  2: 

"  Her    fellow    leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  furmitory." 

The  crow-flower,  which  is  a  meadow-plant, 
and  which  Ophelia  used  in  her  garland,  is  in 
"Hamlet,"  act  iv.,  scene  7: 
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"  There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of   crow-flowers,    nettles,   daisies,   and   long 
purples." 

The  eglantine  is  marked  out  for  distinction  in 
"  Cymbeline,"  act  iv.,  scene  2,  among  other 
plants  as  sweet  and  fair: 

"  The  leaf  of  eglantine." 

The  dramatist  introduces  a  little  comic 
element,  when  he  makes  the  carrier  attribute 
the  death  of  Eobin,  the  ostler,  to  the  price  of 
oats  in  "  1  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  1 : 

"  Poor    fellow !    never    joyed    since    the    price 
of  oats  rose;  it  was  the  death  of  him." 

Hemp  seed,  as  a  title  of  ridicule,  is  mentioned 
in  "2  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  1: 

"  Thou  hemp  seed." 
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CHAPTER    II. 


HEEBS. 

In  passing  from  the  actual  flowers,  there  is 
much  to  be  said  about  the  herbs  and  other 
plants.  The  holy  thistle,  or  blessed  thistle 
(cardus  benedictus),  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
although  not  often  seen  now,  was,  at  the  period 
Shakespeare  lived,  much  thought  of  by  the  old 
country  folk.  It  held  a  high  reputation  for  its 
healing  propensities.  It  was  said  to  cure  forget- 
fulness,  and  even  good  in  curing  the  plague,  in 
some  instances.  This  plant  grows  high.  The 
blossom  is  extremely  handsome,  and  the  leaves 
are  of  a  dark  green  colour,  striped  thickly  with 
white.  Shakespeare  alludes  to  it  in  "  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  when  Margaret  says: 

"  Moral !  no,   by  my  troth,  I  have  no  moral 
meaning;   I   meant,   plain  holy  -thistle/' 

A  whole  bunch  of  herbs  come  under,  notice  in 
"  The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv.,  scene  3,  where 
Perdita  says: 

"Here's  flowers  for  you; 
Hot  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram." 

One  is  apt  to  regard  sweet  lavender  as  purely 
an  English  plant,  forgetting  it  was  really 
brought  from  the  sunny  south  of  France.  It 
has  always  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  favourite, 
and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  not  only  sweet  when 
plucked  from  its  small  bush,  but  the  sprigs 
will  dry  and  retain  their  sweetness  for  many 
a  day. 

With  regard  to  mint,  old  writers  declare  that 
it  should  be  smelled  as  being  comfortable  to 
the  head  and  memory.    Pliny  said:  "The  smell 
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of  mint  doth  stir  tip  the  minde  and  taste  to  a 
greedy  desire  of  meat."  One  very  old  use  of 
mint  is  still  retained  in  Holstein,  Germany, 
where,  when  the  peasants  attend  a  funeral,  they 
often  carry  bunches  of  it  in  their  hands. 

Savory  was  used  then,  as  now,  mixed  Avith 
other  herbs  for  the  table. 

There  are  three  sorts  of  marjoram.  The  com- 
mon marjoram  (origanum  vulgare),  sweet  mar- 
joram, and  the  winter  marjoram  (origanum 
heracleoticum).  The  first-named  grows  on  dry 
sunny  banks,  enlivening  the  sides  of  the  road 
for  a  great  distance.  The  other  two  marjorams 
are  cultivated  in  many  gardens. 

Villagers  often  gathered  sweet  marjoram  in 
days  of  yore,  and,  after  drying  the  leaves,  put 
then  in  "swete  begs,"  and  made  "swete  wash- 
ing waters."  The  Poet  makes  sweet  marjoram 
the  pass-word  between  King  Lear  and  Edgar. 
"  King  Lear,"  act  iv.,  scene  6 : 

Lear.—      .    .    .    .    "  Give  the  word. 

Edgar.— Sweet   marjoram. 

Lear.— Pass. 

Gloucester.— 1  know  that  voice." 

"  Flowers  of  winter,"  as  Shakespeare  desig- 
nates rosemary  and  rue,  take  our  thoughts  back 
to  the  scene  in  "The  Winter's  Tale,"  wherein 
he  immortalises  the  sheep-shearing  gathering, 
or  feast,  which  was  held  3Tearly  in  almost  every 
village  throughout  Warwickshire.  It  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past,  like  many  old-fashioned  cus- 
toms. Perdita  remarks,  as  she  welcomed  the 
visitors,  and  gracefully  gave  the  flowers  away : 

Perdita.—"  For    you    there's    rosemary    and 
rue;  these  keep 

Seeming  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 

Grace  and  remembrance  be  to  you  both, 

And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 
Polixenes. —  Shepherdess, 

(A  fair  one  are  you,)  well  you  fit  our  ages 

With  flowers  of  winter." 
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Again  in  "  Hamlet/'  act  iv.,  scene  5,  Ophelia 
says: 

"There's  rosemary,  that's  for  remembrance;" 

and  this  simple-looking,  green  plant,  with  its 
finely-pointed  thin  leaves,  ever  continues  to  be 
used  as  this  symbol. 

Rue  (ruta)  was  often  known  in  days  of  yore 
as  the  "  herb  o'  grace."  As  such  it  is  men- 
tioned in  "Hamlet,"  act  iv.,  scene  5,  where 
Ophelia,  continuing  to  present  flowers  to 
Laertes,  says: 

"  There's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines  :— 
there's  rue  for  you;  and  here's  some  for 
me;  we  may  call  it  herb  of  grace  o' 
Sundays:— you  may  wear  your  rue  with 
a    difference." 

There  are  two  sorts  of  thyme.  The  wild 
thyme,  and  the  garden  thyme.  Shakespeare 
refers  to  both.  The  wild  thyme  is  in  "Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream,"  act  hi.,  scene  2: 

Oberon.—  'l  know  a  bank  whereon  the  wild 
thyme  blows." 

The  garden  thyme  is  mentioned  in  "Othello," 
act  i.,  scene  3: 

lago.—"  Virtue !  a  fig !  'tis  in  ourselves  that  we 
are  thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are 
gardens;  to  the  which,  our  wills  are 
gardeners:  so  that  if  we  will  plant 
nettles,  or  soav  lettuce;  set  hyssop, 
and  weed  up  thyme;  supply  it  with  one 
gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with 
many;  either  to  have  it  sterile  with 
idleness,  or  manured  with  industry; 
why,  the  power  and  corrigible  authority 
of  this  lies  in  our  wills." 

The  garden  thyme  is  largely  cultivated  every- 
where. Villagers  often  gather  it  for  making 
tea.  In  ancient  days  it  was  considered,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  an  old  writer :  "  A  noble 
strengthener  of  the  lungs,  as  notable  a  one  as 
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grows  " ;  and  Parkinson  declared :  "  Thyme  is 
a  special  helpe  to  melancliolicke  " ;  and  also  de- 
scribes carefully  how  the  "  oile "  is  extracted, 
and  used  for  curing  toothache.  The  follow- 
ing well  describes  where  the  wild  thyme  is 
found :  "  Many  an  open  lonely  tract  of  our 
country  is  purpled  over  with  its  flowers, 
which  are  bringing  fragrance  to  wide-spread 
heath,  or  grassy  moorland,  or  sunny  bank,  and 
forming  aromatic  cushions  on  which  the  rambler 
may  repose,  to  listen  to  murmuring  bees  and 
low  whispering  airs."  * 

The  true  balm  is  the  melissa  officinalis.  This 
herb  is  well  known,  and  was  often  used  for  heal- 
ing wounds,  etc.  In  the  ancient  practice  of 
anointing  kings  it  was  always  used,  and  as 
such  it  is  mentioned  in  "  lUchard  II.,"  act  iii., 
scene   2: 

"  Not  all  the  water  in  the  rough,  rude  sea 
Can  wash  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king." 

As  a  herb  of  healing  it  is  mentioned  in  "3 
Henry  VI.,"  act  iv.,  scene  8,  wherein  King 
Henry   remarks   sadly : 

"  My    pity    hath    been    balm    to    heal    their 
wounds." 

There  is  also  the  balm  (melitis),  which  in  old 
days  was  often  dried  and  mixed  with  rose  leaves. 
Chaucer  refers  to  the  pleasant  smell :  "  As  men 
a  pot-ful  of  bawme  held  among  a  basket  full  of 
roses."  This  plant  has  showy,  purple  flowers, 
with  a  creamy  margin,  or  cream  white,  dotted 
unevenly  here  and  there!  with  purple.  It  blos- 
soms in  June   and  July. 

Even  the  peculiarity  of  the  camomile,  which 
is,  that  it  grows  faster  the  more  it  is  pressed 
down,  is  noticed  by  Shakespeare,  and  brought 
forward  very  strikingly  in  the  following  com- 
parison : 


*  Pratt's   "  Flowering   Plants." 
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"  For  though  tlie  camomile,  the  more  it  is 
trodden  on,  the  faster  it  grows,  yet  youth, 
the  more  it  is  wasted,  the  sooner  it 
wears." 

The  mustard  which,  in  former  years,  many 
people  prepared  from  the  seed  grown  in  their 
own  gardens,  is  introduced  in  "  The  Taming  of 
the  Shrew,"  when  poor  Katharine  had  such  a 
trying  time: 

Grumio    (enquires).—"  What    say    you    to    a 

piece  of  beef,  and  mustard? 
Katharina.— A.   dish   that   I   do    love   to   feed 

upon. 
Grumio. — Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a 

little. 
Katharina. — Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the 

mustard   rest. 
Grumio. — Nay,    then    I    will    not:    you    shall 

have  the  mustard, 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 
Katharina. — Then  both,  or  one,  or  anything 

thou  wilt. 
Grumio.— Why    then,    the    mustard    without 

the   beef." 

Mustard  seed  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
dramatis  pcrsonce  in  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  and  a  very  funny,  witty,  and  amusing 
little  being  it  appears.  Shakespeare's  abound- 
ing humour  is  easily  discerned  in  act  iii., 
scene   1: 

Bottom. — "  Your   name,   I   beseech   you,    sir  ? 

Mustard. — Mustard-seed. 

Bottom.— Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know 
your  patience  well ;  that  same  cowardly, 
giant-like,  ox-beef,  hath  devoured  many 
a  gentleman  of  your  house;  I  promise 
you,  your  kindred  hath  made  mine 
eyes  water  ere  now." 

The  ever  useful  green  parsley  is  not  over- 
looked. "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  act  iv., 
scene  4: 

Biondello. — "  As  she  went  to  the  garden  for 
parsley  to  stuff  a  rabbit.'" 
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Cloves  and  carraways  (the  seed  of  carum 
carin)  each  have  their  allotted  place.  Cloves 
appear  in  an  amusing  passage  in  "  Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  act  v.,   scene  2: 

Biron—"  A  lemon. 

Lvngaville  —  Stuck  with  cloves." 

The  old  favourite  custom  of  carraways  being 
served  with  apples,  is  vividly  brought  into 
mind  in  "2  Henry  IV.,"  act  v.,  scene  3,  when 
Justice  Shallow  invites  Sir  John  Falstaff  into 
his  arbour,  remarking: 

"  We  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 
grafting,   with  a  dish  of    carraways." 

The  heath,  which  blossoms  so  freely  from  July 
to  September,  is  mentioned  in  "The  Tempest," 
act  i.,  scene  1.  The  storm  at  sea  is  raging  and 
the  ship  is  being  tossed  to  and  fro.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  Gonzalo  craved  for  a  few  acres 
of  it. 

Antonio. — "  Let's   all   sink  with   the   King. 

Sebastian. — Let's  take  leave  of  him. 

Gonzalo. — Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  fur- 
longs of  sea  for  an  acre  of  barren 
ground;  long  heath,  brown  furze,  any- 
thing. The  wills  above  be  done!  but 
I  would  fain  die  a  dry  death." 

Shakespeare's  keen  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
herbs  is  fully  displayed  with  regard  to  plantain, 
or  waibred  as  it  was  sometimes  called.  It  was 
greatly  celebrated  for  healing  wounds.  It  is 
mentioned  in  "Borneo  and  Juliet,"  act  i., 
scene  2: 

Benvolio   (says).— "  Take   thou   some   new  in- 
fection to  thy  eye, 
And  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Borneo  (replies).— Your  plantain  leaf  is  ex- 
cellent for  that. 

Benvolio.— For  what,  I  pray  thee? 

Borneo.—  For  your   broken    skin." 
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Themison,  a  famous  physician  of  ages  past, 
takes  to  himself  the  honour  of  first  finding  out 
the  many  virtues  of  the  herb : — "  Notwith- 
standing it  to  be  a  triviall  and  common  herbe, 
trodden  under  everie  man's  foote." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  common  nettle, 
which  abounds  in  the  country,  was,  according  to 
a  statement  of  Campden's,  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  the  Eomans.  He  writes : — "  The  Eoman 
soldiers,  under  Julius  Cassar,  landed  at  Romney 
on  one  occasion,  and  sowed  some  seed  of  the 
Roman  nettle,  which  they  had  brought  from 
Italy.  For  they  found  the  clime  of  England  so 
cold  that  they  thought  they  might  obtain  a  little 
warmth  from  the  friction  of  the  nettle/'  The 
fibres  of  the  nettle  are  very  strong  and  tough, 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  the  hemp.  The  poet 
Campbell  writes  in  one  of  his  letters : — '*  I  have 
slept  in  nettle  sheets,  and  dined  off  a  dinner 
served  on  a  nettle  table-cloth."  There  are 
several  sorts  of  nettles,  but  they  all  come  under 
one  head,  as  Shakespeare  neatly  explains  in 
"  Coriolanus,"    act   ii.,    scene    1: 

"  We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle,  and 
The  faults  of  fools  but  folly." 

The  seed  of  the  nettle  is  mentioned  in  "The 
Tempest,"   act   ii.,    scene    1: 

"  He'd  sow  't  with  nettle-seed." 

In  the  following  passage  in  "The  Winter's 
Tale,"  the  stinging  nettle  is  intended: 

"  Goads,    thorns,    nettles,    tails    of    wasps." 

The  dock  is  often  to  be  found  in  hedge-rows, 
and  not  far  from  the  nettle.  The  leaves  of  the 
dock  when  they  are  pressed  and  bruised,  are 
often  applied  to  cure  the  sting  of  the  common 
nettle;  and  there  is  an  old  country  saying  that 
"  if  any  one  finds  a  nettle,  if  he  looks  round  he 
is  sure  to  find  a  dock  not  far  distant."    It  is 
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mentioned  in  conjunction  with  nettle-seed  in 
"  The  Tempest,"  act  ii.,  scene  1 : 

"     ....    With   nettle-seed. 

Or  docks,  or  mallows." 

The  hyssop,  which  has  a  particularly  dis- 
agreeable bitter  taste,  but  largely  used  in  medi- 
cine at  this  time,  occurs  in  the  passage  in 
"Othello,"  act  i.,   scene  3: 

Iago.—"  ....  Our  bodies  are  gardens; 
to  the  which  our  wills  are  gardeners, 
so  that  if  we  will  plant  nettles  or  sow 
lettuce;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up 
thyme." 

Hemlock,  a  well-known  plant  of  a  very 
poisonous  nature,  is  mentioned  in  "  Macbeth," 
act  iv.,  scene  1: 

"Of  the  ravin'd  salt-sea  shark; 
Eoot  of  hemlock,  digged  r"  the  dark;" 

and  it  formed  part  of  the  contents  of  the  witches' 
cauldron. 

The  flax,  of  which  there  are  several  sorts,  was 
a  most  useful  thing  to  grow,  especially  at  this 
period  when  home  weaving  Avas  one  of  the  indus- 
tries of  the  land.  Shakespeare  introduces  it  in 
a  very  comical  manner,  in  the  conversation  be- 
tween Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek  and  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  wherein  the  latter  compares  the  hair  of 
Sir  Ague-cheek  to  resemble  flax,  in  "Twelfth 
Night,"   act   i.,    scene   3: 

"It  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff;  and  I  hope  to 
see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her 
legs,   and   spin   it   off." 

That  the  Poet  knew  full  well  how  quickly  and 
unquenchable  flax  was  when  once  on  fire,  is  dis- 
played in  "  2  Henry  VI.,"  act  v.,  scene  2,  at  the 
scene  in  St.  Albans  when  young  Clifford  of  Cum- 
berland exclaims: 
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"My  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone;  and  while  'tis 

mine, 
It  shall   be   stony.    York  not  our  old   men 

spares ; 
No  more  will  I  their  babes:  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire; 
And  beauty,  that  the  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  flax." 

The  wormwood,  which  is  still  largely  used,  and 
taken  in  France  under  the  name  of  absinthe,  is 
commented  on.  Its  unpleasant  bitter  flavour  is 
brought  forward  in  the  following  lines  in 
"Lucrece,"  stanza  128: 

"  Thy  secret  pleasure  turns  to  open  shame, 
Thy  private  feastings  to  a  public  fast, 
Thy   smoothing  titles   to   a   ragged   name, 
Thy    sugar'd    tongue    to    bitter    wormwood 
taste." 

Again,  wormwood  is  mentioned  in  "  Hamlet," 
act  iii.,  scene  2: 

Queen    (speaking).—  "O    confound 

the    rest ! 
Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my 

breast : 
In   second   husband  let  me   be   accurst! 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the 
first. 
Hamlet     (aside).— Wormwood,      wormwood." 

It  is  pleasant  to  think  there  is  a  species  of  this 
plant  found  in  most  old-fashioned  country  gar- 
dens, and  which  is  known  by  the  peculiar  name 
of  "  old  man,"  its  only  use  being  to  add  its 
fragrance  with  the  other  flowers,  in  what 
might  be  termed  a  cottage  bouquet. 

Last,  but  not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
herbs  is  the  aloe  (a  socotrina).  It  is  an  emblem 
of  intense  bitterness,  and  as  this  it  is  clearly 
applied  in  "  A  Lover's  Complaint,"  stanza  39 : 
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"When  thou   impressest,   what   are   precepts 

worth 
Of  stale  example?    When  thou  wilt  inflame. 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth, 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear,  law,  kindred,  fame! 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst 

sense,  'gainst  shame; 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  hears, 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears." 

The  aloe  is  altogether  an  interesting  plant  to 
cultivate,  and  was  well-known,  for  Gerard  tells 
us: — "The  herbe  is  always  green,  and  likwise 
sendeth  forth  branches,  though  it  remain  out 
of  the  earth,  especially  if  the  root  be  covered 
with  lome,  and  now  and  then  watered." 

The  rhubarb,  which  was  used  as  a  medicine, 
is  found  mentioned  in  "  Macbeth,"  act  v.,  scene 
3: 

"  What   rhubarb,   senna,   or  what   purgative 
drug, 
Would   scour   these   English   hence?" 
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CHAPTER  III. 


FRUIT    AND    VEGETABLES. 

No  fruit  is  more  popular,  or  grown  in  greater 
profusion  in  the  gardens  of  Warwickshire, 
than  the  apple.  Anyone  can  see  clearly  from 
Shakespeare's  work  that  he  was  quite  familiar 
with  the  classics,  where  the  apple  has  a  mystic 
significance,  and  where  it  is  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  felicity  and  a  symbol  of  bliss;  yet 
he  generally  refers  to  this  fruit  as  simply  use- 
ful in  everyday  life,  though  he  sometimes  in- 
troduces the  names  of  the  apple,  with  much 
wit,  to  illustrate  some  fine  passages;  and  any- 
one can  see  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
various  kinds  that  were  then  in  cultivation. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  pippin  was 
known  at  that  early  date,  and  ivas  evidently 
a  favourite  then,  as  it  is  now.  In  the  scene 
when  Sir  John  Falstaff  pays  a  visit  to  Justice 
Shallow,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  be  in- 
tended to  represent  the  chief  magistrate,  who 
resided  at  Charlecote,  where  there  were  then, 
and  still  are,  very  extensive  gardens,  Justice 
Shallow  remarks,  in  "2  Henry  IV.,"  act  v., 
scene  3,  with  some  self-pride,  and  as  if  he  was 
offering  a  dainty: 

"  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where,  in 
an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's 
pippin  of  my  own  grafting." 

Again   the   pippin   is   mentioned   by   Sir   Hugh 
Evans,    in    the    "Merry    Wives    of    Windsor," 
act  i.,  scene  2: 
"I  will  make  an  end  of  my  dinner;  there's 
pippins  and  cheese  to  come." 

Another  sort  of  apple  is  mentioned  with  con- 
siderable satire,  when  Mercutio  remarks  in 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  ii.,  scene  4: 
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"  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting :   it  is  a 
most  sharp   sauce." 

The  apple-John  is  mentioned  in  "  2  Henry 
IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  4,  when  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  in  Eastcheap,  the 

First  Drawer  (remarks).—"  .  .  .  hast 
thou  brought  there?  Apple-Johns? 
thou  know'st  Sir  John  cannot  endure 
an  apple-John. 

Second  Drawer.— Mass,  thou  say'st  true.  The 
prince  once  set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns 
before  him,  and  told  him  there  were 
five  more  Sir  Johns;  and,  putting  off 
his  hat,  said,  '  I  will  now  take  my 
leave  of  these  six  dry,  round,  old 
withered  knights/  It  angered  him  to 
the  heart,  but  he  hath  forgot  that." 

The  crab  apple,  with  its  pretty  pink  and  white 
blossom  and  sour  little  fruit,  is  mentioned  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet " ;  and  according  to  an  old 
tradition,  it  was  under  a  crab-tree  where 
Shakespeare,  and  his  merrie  companions,  once 
slept  on  a  summer's  eve. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  cherries.  The  wild 
cherry  that  grows  in  the  wood,  the  fruit  of 
which  is  remarkably  good,  and  the  choicer 
kind  which  is  cultivated  in  the  garden;  prob- 
ably it  was  the  latter  sort  that  the  Poet  had 
in  his  mincl  when  writing  of  them.  And  here 
the  keen  observation  of  Shakespeare  is  clearly 
shown,  for  certainly  cherries  resemble  one 
another  to  an  almost  absurd  extent.  Other 
fruits  often  rary  much  in  size  and  shape,  but 
not  so  cherries.  King  Henry  VIII.  is  re- 
quested to  see  his  little  daughter  for  the  first 
time,  in  "  Henry  VIII.,'"  act  v.,  scene  1,  in 
these  words : 

"  Sir,  your  queen 
Desires  your  visitation,   and  to   be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger:  'tis  as  like 

you 
Aa  cherry  to  cherry." 
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As  a  delicious  tempting  fruit,  yet  of  small 
value,  it  is  suggested  as  an  offering  to  poor 
little  Prince  Arthur,  from  his  designing  grand- 
mother, Queen  Elinor,  in  "King  John/'  act  ii., 
scene  1: 

Queen  Elinor.—  "Come  to  thy 

grandam,  child. 
Constance. — Do,    child,    go    to  it'    grandam, 
child; 
Give  grandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam 

will 
Give  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig: 
There's  a  good  grandam. 
Arthur. —  Good  my  mother,  peace! 

I  would  I  were  laid  low  in  my  grave; 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  that's  made  for 
me." 

Although  in  some  countries  the  plum  is  looked 
upon  with  superstition,  and  often  considered 
an  ill-omened  tree,  Shakespeare  does  not  connect 
it  directly  with  any  ill-fortune.  He  con- 
sidered it  rare  enough  to  be  used  at  a  marriage 
feast.  In  point  of  fact,  this  fruit  was  considered 
everywhere  a  much  greater  delicacy  then  than 
it  is  now.  In  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
act  v.,  scene  5: 

"I  will  dance   and  eat  plums  at  your  wed- 
ding." 

The  words  plum  and  damson  both  occur  in 
the  following  conversation,  in  "2  Henry  VI.," 
act  ii.,  scene  1,  when  Simpcox  is  explaining 
when  he  became  lame: 

Suffolk.— " How  cam'st  thou  so? 
Simpcox. —  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife.— A.  plum-tree,  master. 
Gloucester.—  How     long     hast    thou 

been  blind? 
Simpcox. — O,  born  so,  master. 
Gloucester. —  What,      and     wouldst 

climb  a  tree? 

D 
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Simpcox  —  But  that  in  all  my  life,   when  I 
was  a  youth. 

Wife.— Too  true;   and   bought  his  climbing 
very  dear. 

Gloucester.— 'Mass,   thou  lov'dst  plums  well, 
that  wouldst  venture  so. 

Simpcox.— Alas,   good   master,   my    wife    de- 
sired some   damsons, 
And  made  me  climb,  with  danger  of  my 
life." 

The  wild  plum,  or  sloe,  which  abounds  in 
some  places  along  the  hedge-rows,  has  a  sour, 
bitter  flavour,  very  different  to  the  choicer 
sorts. 

Although  the  fig-tree  was  not  largely  grown 
in  Warwickshire  in  Shakespeare's  time,  he  re- 
fers to  it  in  several  of  his  works.  Many  con- 
sider the  fig-tree  an  emblem  of  home  and  pros- 
perity. Its  foliage  is  very  beautiful,  and  though 
it  is  slow  in  growth,  the  tree  lives  to  a  remark- 
ably old  age.  The  Poet  writes  of  "green  figs," 
whereby  one  can  see  that  the  ordinary  dry  fig 
was  not  always  intended,  but  those  freshly 
gathered  from  the  garden,  as  in  the  following 
lines  in  "Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  act  iii., 
scene  1,  where  Titania  commands: 

"Feed   him 

With  purple   grapes,    green  figs,   and  mul- 
berries." 

In  "Antony  and  Cleopatra,"  act  i.,  scene  2, 
Charman  remarks: 

"  I  love  long  life  better  than  figs." 

Again  in  the  same  play,  when  the  tragic 
death  of  Cleopatra  is;  being  discussed,  in  act  v., 
scene  2,  Dolabella  enquires, 

Doldbella.—  "Who  was  last  with 

them? 
First     Guard.— A  simple  countryman,     that 

brought   her  figs: 
This  was  his  basket. 
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First  Guard. — This  is  an  aspic's  trail;  and 

these  fig  leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  as  the  aspic 

leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile." 

Mulberry  trees  were  largely  cultivated  in 
London,  as  well  as  in  the  country,  at  the  period 
in  which  the  Poet  lived.  Gerard,  in  his  old 
work,  states:  "It  is  called,  in  the  saying  of 
the  poets,  the  wisest  of  all  trees,  for  this  tree 
only  bringeth  forth  his  leaves  after  the  cold 
frosts  be  passed."  Tradition  tells  us  that 
Shakespeare  was  the  first  to  plant  a 
mulberry  tree  in  Stratford.  He  wished  to 
encourage  the  culture  of  them,  and  hoped, 
if  he  succeeded  in  doing  so,  that  silkworm- 
rearing,  and  silk-weaving,  might  be  introduced. 
Mulberry  trees  live  and  thrive  to  a  great  age. 
At  the  end  of  two  or  three  centuries  they  can 
be  found,  looking  healthy,  and  bearing  fruit  of 
a  very  full  flavour.  The  following  lines,  in 
"  Coriolanus,"  act  iii.,  scene  3,  are  true  to 
nature,  and  show  thoroughly  the  characteristic 
feature  of  the  fruit  when  over-ripe: 

Volumnia. — "  Which   often,   thus,    correcting 
thy  stout  heart, 
Now  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling." 

Mulberry  trees  occur   in  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  act  v.,  scene,  1 : 
"And  Thisbe,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 
His  dagger  drew,  and  died." 

Shakespeare  continually  referred  to  the  vine, 
or  to  the  vineyards;  sometimes  directly,  some- 
times using  the  words  allegorically.  It  occurs  at 
least  twenty-eight  times  in  his  works.  In 
"  Measure  for  Measure,"  act  iv.,  scene  1, 
Isabella,  speaking  of  the  deputy,  says: 

"  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  bricks, 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched  gate, 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key ; 
This  other  doth  command  si  little  door, 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads." 
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Touchstone,  in  his  chattering,  rambling  man- 
ner, refers  to  a  grape  in  "  As  You  Like  It," 
act  v.,  scene  1: 

" f  The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise ;  but  the 
wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool/ 
The  heathen  philosopher,  when  he  had 
a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would  open  his 
lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth; 
meaning  thereby,  that  grapes  were  made 
to  eat,  and  lips  to  open." 

In  "Timon  of  Athens,"  act  iv.,  scene  3,  these 
fine  lines  run: 

"  Dry  up  thy  marrows,  vines,  and  plough-torn 

leas, 
Whereof    ingrateful     man,     with     liquorice 

draughts, 
And    morsels    unctuous,    greases    his    pure 

mind, 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips!" 

The  vineyards  of  France  figure  before  us  in 
"Henry  V.,"  act  iii.,  scene  5: 

Constable.— "  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal, 

my  lord, 
Let  us,  not  live  in  France ;  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give   our  vineyards  to   a    barbarous 

people." 

In  "  King  Lear,"  act  i.,  scene  1 : 

Lear. —  "Now,  our  joy, 

Although   our    last,    not   least;   to   whose 

young  love, 
The     vines     of     France,     and     milk     of 

Burgundy, 
Strive   to   be   intercessM." 

The  strawberry,,  which  is  the  earliest  summer 
fruit,  is  aptly  noticed.  Old  writers  often  spelt 
it  "  straberry,"  and  some  of  them  assert  that 
this  fruit  was  an  exception  to  the  general  rule, 
and  that  it  often  flourished,  quite  well  in  places, 
where  it  was  nearly  over-grown,  in  fact,  it 
would  thrive  in  the  midst  of  evil  communica- 
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tion.    This  idea  is  set  forth  in  "  Henry  V.,"  act 
i.,  scene  1: 

"The  strawberry  grows  best  underneath  the 

nettle, 
And    wholesome    berries   thrive    and    ripen 

best, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality." 

In  "Eichard  III.,"  act  iii.,  scene  4,  the  fruit 
is  alluded  to: 

Gloucester— -"My   Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was 
last  in  Holborn, 
I    saw  good  strawberries  in  your   garden 

there : 
I  do  beseech  you,  send  me  some  of  them. 
Ely. — Marry,    and   will,   my   lord,   with    all 
my  heart." 

The  apricot  was  spelt  rather  differently 
throughout  Shakespeare's  works,  it  is  there 
called  "  apricock,"  and  previous  to  that  period 
it  was  spelt  "  apricox."  This  was  a  very  un- 
common fruit,  and  always  looked  upon  as  a 
great  delicacy.  It  was  sometimes  to  be  seen 
on  standard  trees,  when  the  rich-coloured  fruit 
was  seen  hanging  down,  too  heavy  for  its  thin 
stalk,  as  in  the  scene  in  the  Duke  of  York's 
garden,  in  "Richard  II.,"  act  iii.,  scene  4,  when 
the  gardener  gives  the  order: 

"  Go,  bind  them  up,  yori  dangling  apricocks, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop   with    oppression    of    their    prodigal 

weight; 
Give     some    supportance    to    the    bending 

twigs.— 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner, 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  too-fast-growing  sprays." 

The  gooseberry  is  a  well-known  and  popular 
fruit,  which  grows  very  plentifully  in  most 
gardens.  It  is  probably  owing  to  its  great 
abundance,  that  Shakespeare  writes  so  disdain- 
fully of  a  single  gooseberry,  as  in  "  2  Henry  IV.," 
act  i.,  scene  2: 
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"  All  the  other  gifts  appertinent  to  man,  as  the 
malice  of  this  age  shapes  them,  are  not 
worth   a  gooseberry." 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  almond  tree. 
Some  of  the  blossoms  are  of  great  beauty.  At 
quite  an  early  period'  it  was  cultivated  in  coun- 
try and  town  gardens.  Gerard,  in  his  old  work, 
tells  us  it  was  to  be  found:  "In  our  London 
gardens,  and  orchards  in  great  plenty";  and 
he  proceeds  to  inform  us  it  was  useful  in  many 
ways,  and  no  doubt  was  often  in  request :  "  Five 
or  six  being  taken  fasting  do  keep  a  man  from 
being  drunk."  It  is  mentioned  in  "  Troilus  and 
Cressida,"  act  v.,  scene  2: 

Thersites. — "  Would  I  could  meet  that  rogue 
Diomed!  I  would  croak  like  a  raven; 
I  would  bode,  I  would  bode.  Patroclus 
would  give  me  any  thing  for  the  intelli- 
gence. .  .  .  :  the  parrot  will  not 
do  more  for  an  almond." 

The  blackberry,  and  bilberry  (vaccinium 
myrtillus)  are  both  noticed,  though  they  are 
certainly  not  to  be  found  in  gardens,  only  in  the 
hedge-rows  and  woods.  The  blackberry  is  in 
'*  Troilus  and  Cressida,"  act  v.,  scene  4 : 

"  Not  proved  worth  a  blackberry." 

The  fruit  of  the  bilberry  is  small,  round, 
and  of  a  purple  blue.  It  is  the  colour  that  is 
noticed  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  act 
v.,  scene  5,  when  Pistol  gives  direction:- 
"  Elves,  list  your  names;  silence  you  airy  toys! 
Cricket,    to    Windsor    chimneys  shalt  thou 

leap, 
Where     fires     thou     finds't     unrak'd     and 

hearths  unswept, 
There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry." 

There  are  two  or  three  sorts  of  chestnuts. 
The  ornamental  tree  is  said  tq  have  been  intro- 
duced into  England  by  the  Eomans.  They 
called  the  tree  Castalinia,  from  a  town  in  Mag- 
nesia, in  Thessaly,  from  which  place  they  are 
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believed  to  have  obtained  it.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  King  John,,  there  were  handsome  chest- 
nut trees  at  Tortworth,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  country;  the  tree  with  its  white  blossom, 
or  pink  blossom,  and  fine  foliage,  being  a 
favourite  in  parks  and  public  gardens.  It  is  the 
colour  which  Shakespeare  refers  to  in  As  You 
Like  It,"  act  iii.,  scene  4: 

Rosalind.—"  V  faith,   his  hair  is  of  a  good 

colour, 
Celia. — An  excellent    colour:   your  chestnut 

was  ever  the  only  colour." 

The  chestnut,  which  is  good  for  food,  is  brought 
forward  in  a  very  realistic  way  in  "  Macbeth," 
act  i.,  scene  3: 

First  Witch. — "  A  sailor's  wife  had  chestnuts 
in  her  lap. 
And  munch'd  and  niunch'd  and  munch'd." 

The  handsome  fruit  of  the  dewberry  (rubus 
ccesius),  which  ripens  and  comes  to  perfection 
rather  earlier  than  the  blackberry,  was,  at  one 
time,  the  cause  of  much  discussion  as  to  the 
fruit  Shakespeare  meant — some  people  not  being 
aware  such  a  fruit  existed.  James  Walter* 
gives  a  splendid  description  of  it  in  his  book: 
"  It  is  a  species  of  blackberry,  but  of  a  larger 
grain,  of  a  finer  acid,  and  having  ■  upon  it  a 
purple  bloom  like  a  violet  plum ;  it  grows  low  on 
the  banks;  it  grows  plentifully  all  about  the 
country."  In  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream," 
act  iii.,   scene  1,  Titania   commands: 

"  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman ; 
Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks  and!  dewberries." 

Shakespeare  refers  to  nuts,  of  which  there  are 
one  or  two  classes.  The  filbert  and  the  hazel-nut 
are  the  best  known.  The  hazel-nut  was  called  by 
the  Anglo-Saxons  "  hazelnutu,"  from  hazel,  a  cup, 
and  knutu,  a  nut.  Some  religious  associations 
appear  to  have  been  connected  with  the  hazel- 

*  Author  of  "  Shakespeare's  True  Life." 
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wood.  In  the  tombs  of  certain  bishops,  staves  of 
the  hazel  have  been  found.  It  is  supposed  by 
antiquaries  to  have  been  the  staff,  used  by  the 
bishops  on  certain  important  pilgrimages.  That 
Shakespeare  knew  well  that  little  squirrels  are 
great  thieves,  when  living  near  these  trees,  or 
those  of  the'  filbert,  whose  nuts  form  handsome, 
tempting-looking  bunches,  to  these  fleet-footed, 
bright-eyed  little  creatures,  is  clearly  seen  in 
"  Midsummer-Night's  Dream/"  act  iv..  scene  1 : 

Titania. — "  I    have   a    venturous    fairy   that 
shall  seek 
The  squirrel's  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new 
nuts." 

The  walnut  was  largely  grown  at  this  period. 
It  was  introduced  from  Asia  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  fruit  was  then  called  "  ban-nut," 
later  on  it  was  called  "  walnutte,"  probably  with 
reference  to  its  hard  shell.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  act  iv.,  scene  3 : 

"  Why,  'tis  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap." 

The  pear  is  a  fruit  which  has  been  cultivated 
and  much  improved  since  the  fifteenth  century. 
Shakespeare  mentions  the  warden  pear,  and 
also  refers  to  a  dried  pear  in  the  "  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  act  iv.,  scene  5,  when  Falstaff  says : 

"  I  warrant,  they  would  whip  me  with  their 
fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest-fallen  as  a 
dried  pear." 

The  medlar  tree  has  a  blossom  rather  larger 
than  the  blossom  of  the  apple  tree.  It  is  very 
like  it,  both  in  shape  and  colour,  but  instead  of 
growing  in  clusters,  there  appears  one  single  fine 
blossom,  at  short  distances,  all  over  the  branches 
of  the  trees.  The  fruit  Avhen  fully  formed  is  like 
a  small  green  crab-apple,  but  it  is  not  ripe  or 
fit  for  eating  until  it  has  quite  lost  all  its  green 
colour,  and  becomes  quite,  brown,  and  perfectly 
soft.    This  is  the  fruit  Shakespeare  undoubtedly 
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means,  as  eaten  only  when  gone  rotten,  as  in 

"As  You  Like  It,"  act  iii.,  scene  2: 

Rosalind.—"  Ill  graff  it  with  yon,  and  then  I 
shall  graff  it  with  a  medlar:  then  it 
will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the  coun- 
try ;  for  you'll  be  rotten  ere  you  be  half 
ripe,  and  that's  the  right  virtue  of  the 
medlar." 

Medlar   trees   are    mentioned   in    "Borneo   and 
Juliet,"  act  ii.,  scene  1: 

Benvolio.—"  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among 
those  trees, 
To  be  concerted  with  the  humorous  night, 
Blind  is  his  love,  as  best  befits  the  dark. 
Mercutio— If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit 
the  mark, 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree." 

Again     the     fruit     is     cleverly     introduced    in 
"  Timon  of  Athens,"  act  iv.,  scene  3 : 

Apemantus    (speaking).—"     .    .    .    There's 

medlar  for  thee,  eat  it. 
Timon.— On  what  I  hate,  I  feed  not. 
Apemantus.— Dost  hate  a  medlar? 
Timon.— Ay,  though   it  look  like  thee. 
Apemantus.— An  thou   had'st  hated  medlars 

sooner,     thou     shouldst     have     loved 

thyself  better  now." 

The  handsome  and  beautiful  tree,  the  pome- 
granate, was  undoubtedly  brought  from  abroad. 
It  is  uncertain  as  to  the  date  of  its  arrival  in 
England.  In  "  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well,"  act 
ii.,  scene  3,  Lafen  says: 

"  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  pick- 
ing a  kernel  out  of  a  pomegranate." 

In  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  act  iii.,  scene  5 : 

Juliet.— It  was  the  nightingale,  and  not  the 
lark 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine 

ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree." 
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The  rare  and  choice  fruit  of  the  peach  is  men- 
tioned, but  it  is  in  relation  to  its  colour,  as  in 
"2  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  2: 

Prince  Henry. — "  To  take  note  how  many  pair 
of  silk  stockings  thou  hast,  namely 
these,  and  those  that  were  thy  peach- 
coloured  ones." 

Again     the     word  is   used     in     "  Measure     for 

Measure,"  act  iv.,   scene  3: 

Olown. — "  There  is  here  one  master  Caper,  at 
the  suit  of  master  Threepile  the  mercer, 
for  some  four  suits  of  peach-coloured 
satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar." 

The  quince  tree,  which  bears  such  strikingly 
handsome  fruit,  possesses  also  a  blossom,  very 
like  the  apple,  only  it  is  decidedly  larger.  The 
fruit,  which  resembles  a  fine  pear,  with  regard  to 
shape,  turns  a  rich,  yellow-golden  colour  when 
ripe,  though  even  then,  it  has  a  bitter,  unpleasant 
taste  in  its  raw,  uncooked  condition.  It  is  noticed 
with  reference  to  the  table,  in  "Borneo  and 
Juliet,"  act  iv.,  scene  4: 

"  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry." 

The  olive  tree,  in  Roman  and  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, is  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and  from  ancient 
days  it  has  been  used  and  applied  as  an  emblem 
of  peace.  Shakespeare  uses  the  olive  emblemati- 
cally, and  with  great  force,  as  in  Viola's  speech 
in  "  Twelfth  Night,"  act  i.,  scene  5 : 

"  It  alone  concerns  your  ear.  I  bring  no  over- 
ture of  war,  no  taxation  of  homage:  I 
hold  the  olive  in  my  hand ;  my  words  are 
as  full  of  peace  as  matter." 

Another      instance       is      in       "Antony      and 
Cleopatra,"  act  iv.,   scene  6,    where  Csesar  ex- 
claims : 
"  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd 

world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely." 

Again   it   occurs  in    "2  Henry   IV.,"    act   iv., 
scene  4: 
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Westmoreland.—"  Health    to    my     sovereign, 

and  new  happiness, 
Added  to  that  I  am  to  deliver! 
Prince   John,    your   son,    doth    kiss    your 

grace's  hand: 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and 

all, 
Are  brought  to  the  correction  of  your  law; 
There  is  not  now  a  rebeFs  sword  unsheathed, 
But  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  everywhere." 

Shakespeare  refers  to  vegetables,  when  neces- 
sary, and  always  appropriately;  many  an  in- 
sight of  the  old  days  do  we  get  through  his 
pen.  Evidently  carriers  grumbled  about  their 
horse's  fare,  in  much  the  same  way  as  at  the 
present  day.  In  "  1  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  1, 
the  second  carrier  says: 

"  Peas  and  beans  are  as  dank*  here  as  a  dog." 

In  "  Midsummer-Night's  Dream,"  act  ii., 
scene  1,  Puck  mischievously  declares: 

"I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile, 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  horse  beguile." 

Shakespeare  makes  Peas-blossom  one  of  his 
dramatis  personce,  in  "Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  and  in  act  iv.,  scene  1,  refers  to  dried 
peas: 

Bottom.—"  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or 
two  of  dried  peas." 

These  were  brought  in  large  quantities  from 
Holland,  and  Fuller,  in  his  old  work,  observes 
that  they  were:  "Fit  dainties  for  ladies,  they 
came  so  far,  and  cost  so  dear."  Peas  are  men- 
tioned with  vetches  and  oats,  in  "  The  Tempest," 
act  iv.,  scene  1 : 

Iris.—"  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich 
leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and 
peas." 

The  common,  well-known  vegetable,  cabbage, 
or   as   it    was   then   often   called,  "  worts,"    is 

*  Dank,  means  wet,   rotten. 
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introduced  in  the  conversation  of  Sir  John 
Falstaff  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
act  i.,  scene  1: 

Falstaff— "  Good  worts!  good  cabbage." 

The  lettuce,  which  was  no  doubt  introduced 
by  the  Eomans,  and  has  always  held  to  its 
Latin  name,  is  mentioned  by  Iago  in  his  argu- 
ments in  "  Othello,"  act  i.,  scene  3 : 

"So    that    if    we    will    plant  nettles  or   sow 
lettuce." 

Even  the  most  useful  of  vegetables,  the  potato, 
which  was  little  known  then,  having  only  been 
introduced  into  Ireland  about  1584,  is  alluded  to, 
though  just  in  a  comical  way,  by  Falstaff,  in  the 
"  Merry  Wives,  of  Windsor,"  act  v.,  scene  5 : 

"  Let  the  sky  rain  potatoes." 

The  leek  and  the  onion  both  come  before  the 
reader.  The  colour  of  the  former,  which  is  of  a 
very  positive  green  shade,  is  referred  to  in  "  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dream,"  act  v.,  scene  1,  where 
Thisbe  says: 

"His  eyes  were  green  as  leeks." 

The  latter,  which,  although  generally  cultivated 
in  gardens,  sometimes  are  to  be  found  growing  in 
a  wild  state  in  fields,*  is  remarked  upon  in  a  most 
amusing  manner.  Certainly  Shakespeare  fully 
understood  the  power  of  an  uncooked  onion  on 
the  eye.  as  in  the  passage  in  "  The  Taming  of  the 
Shrew  "  (Induction),  scene  1 : 

Lord. — "  And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's 
gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears, 
An  onion  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift, 

Which being  close  convey'd, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye." 

The  punrpion,  which  was  doubtless  a  kind  of 
vegetable  marrow,  occurs  in  the  conversation  of 

*  In  calcareous  fields,  west  of  Stratford-on- 
Avon.— BagnalFs  "  Flora." 
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Mistress  Ford,  when  she  excitedly  compares  Sir 
John  Falstaff  to  one,  in  the  "Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  act  iii.,  scene  3: 

Mistress  Ford— "  Go  to,  then;  we'll  use  this 
•unwholesome  humidity,  this  gross 
watery  pumpion;  we'll  teach  him  to 
know  turtles  from  jays." 

The  turnip  was  evidently  in  the  Poet's  time 
just  about  the  same  vegetable  as  it  is  now,  very 
plentiful,  hard,  and  often  used  as  missiles.  The 
somewhat  strange  expression  "bowl'd  to  death 
with  turnips,"  occurs  in  the  "  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  act  iii.,  scene  4: 

Anne  — "  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to 

yond'  fool. 
Mistress  Page— I  mean  it  not;  I  seek  you  a 

better  husband. 
Quickly—  That's  my  master,  master  doctor. 
Anne—  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the 

earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips." 

The  unimportant  little  radish  comes  under 
notice  occasionally.  Falstaff,  in  a  very  uncompli- 
mentary manner,  in  one  of  his  reflective  moods, 
compares  Justice  Shallow  to  one,  in  "2  Henry 
IV.,"  act  iii.,  scene  2: 

"Like  a  forked  radish." 

Falstaff,  in  one  place,  also  speaks  of  a  bunch  of 
radish,  when  declaring  his  own  bravery,  in  "1 
Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  4: 

"  But  if  I  fought  not  with  fifty  of  them,  I  am 
a  bunch  of  radish ;  if  there  were  not  two 
or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  old  Jack, 
then  am   I  no  two-legged  creature." 

There  is  a  particular  species,  of  fungus,  which 
takes  the  nature  of  a  very  small  mushroom,  gener- 
ally growing  in  a  circle  or  ring,  and  often  known 
as  the  "  fairies'  ring."  This  peculiarity  is  noticed 
in  "The  Tempest,"  act  v.,  scene  1,  where  the 
fairies  are  addressed: 
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" You  demy-puppets,   that 

By   moonshine    do   the    green-sour    ringlets 

make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites;  and  you,  whose 

pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms." 

Count  John  is  compared  to  an  orange  in 
"  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  act  ii.,  scene  1 : 

"  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor 
merry,  nor  well;  but  civil,  count, — civil 
as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that 
jealous  complexion." 

The  old-fashioned  way  of  using  lemons  and 
cloves  together,  is  brought  forward  in  "Love's 
Labour's  Lost,"  act  v.,  scene   2: 

Biron.—"  A  lemon. 
Longaville—  Stuck  with  cloves." 

Dates  and  quinces  are  also  found  blended  to- 
gether in  "Borneo  and  Juliet,"  act  iv.,  scene  4:- 
"  They    call    for    dates    and    quinces    in    the 
pastry." 

The  coloquintida  (which  is  the  fruit  of  the 
cucumis  or  citrullus  colocynthis)  has  its  bitter 
flavour  brought  into  notice  in  "  Othello,"  act  i., 
scene  3: 

"The  food  that  to  him  now  is  as  luscious 
as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as 
bitter  as  coloquintida." 

Cheese  and  garlic  which  used  often  to  be  eaten 
for  a  meal,  occur  in  "1  Henry  IV.,"  act  iii., 
scene!  1 : 

"  I  had  rather  live 
With  cheese  and  garlic  in  a  windmill." 

Pig-nuts  (or  root  of  conopodium  denudatum) 
are  mentioned  in  the  fine  scene  in  "The  Tem- 
pest," act  ii.,  scene  2: 

"  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabs 
grow; 
And  I   with  long   nails   will   dig   thee  pig- 
nuts." 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


TEEES. 

Shakespeare,  with  his  mighty  mind,  and  magic 
pen,  sees  in  the  various  trees  and  shrubs  fit  sub- 
jects to  illustrate  some  grand  passages,  here  and 
there,  throughout  his  works. 

The  cedar  tree,  which  in  classics  is  a  type  of 
majesty  and  grandeur,  stands  out  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner.  Its  majesty  is  referred  to  in 
"Cymbeline,"  act  v.,  scene  4: 

"The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee:    and    thy    lopp'd  branches 

point 
Thy  two  sons  forth ;  who,  by  Belarius  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  revived 
To  the  majestic  cedar  joined;   whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty." 

Its  majesty,  endurance,  and  boldness  is  set  forth 
when  the  brave  Earl  of  Warwick  refers  to  his 
father's  crest,  and  likens  himself  to  a  cedar,  in 
"2  Henry  VI.,"  act  v.,  scene  1: 

"Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  NeviFs  crest, 
The  rampant  bear  chained  to  the  ragged  staff, 
This  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
(As  on  a  mountain  top  the  cedar  shows, 
That  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm.)" 

The  cedar  is  also  considered  an  emblem  of 
pride,  and  as  such  it  is  mentioned  in  "  Corio- 
lanus,"  act  v.,  scene  3: 

Then  let  the  mutinous  winds 

Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun." 
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The  straight  growth  of  the  tree  is  referred  to 
in  "  Love's  Labour's  Lost/'  act  iv.,  scene  3 : 

"As  upright  as  the  cedar." 

The  oak  is  England's  pride.  It  is  a  peculiarly 
British  tree,  and  the  thought  is  awakened  of  the 
"  Walls  of  Old  England,"  and  "  The  Hearts  of 
Oak,"  that  have  beaten  bravely  within  them. 
The  ancient  druids  took  their  name  from  the 
Celtic*  (derw,  oak),  and  wore  its  wreaths  of 
leaves  around  their  brow.  Its  wood  is  stronger, 
and  is  said  to  last  longer  than  any  other  tree. 
The  oak  is  often  applied  as  an  emblem  of 
strength  and  victory,  as  in  "  Coriolanus,"  act  i., 
scene  3: 

' '  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent  him ;  from  whence  he 
returned,  his  brows  bound  with  oak." 

That  it  requires  nerve  to  face  a  storm  that 
bends  the  oak,  is  manifest  by  the  quotation  in 
"Troilus  and  Cressida,"  act  i.,  scene  3,  where 
Nestor  exclaims: 

" But  when  the   splitting  wind 

Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
And  flies  fled  under  shade,  why,  then,  the 
thing  of  courage." 

The  gnarled  oak  is  again  referred  to  in  the 
splendid  lines  in  "  Measure  for  Measure,"  act  ii., 
scene  2: 

Isabella.    "    .    .    .    .    O!  it  is  excellent 
To    have  a    giant's    strength;    but  it    is 

tyrannous 
To  use  it  like  a  giant. 
Lucio.  That's  well  said. 

Isabella.    Could  great  men  thunder 
As  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be 

quiet ; 
For  every   pelting,  petty  officer, 
Would  use  his  heaven  for  thunder,— 
Nothing  but  thunder.    Merciful  heaven ! 
Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous 
bolt 

*  Pratt's  "  Flowering  Plants." 
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Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle :  but  man,  proud  man ! 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority, — 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assur'd, 
His  glassy  essence,— like  an  angry  ape, 
Plays    such    fantastic   tricks    before    high 

heaven, 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

It  is  very  clear  that  Shakespeare  was  acquainted 
with  "  Heme's  Oak,"*  which  grew  in  Windsor 
Park.  It  is  there  Falstaff  suggests  a  meeting,  in 
the  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  act  v.,  scene  1 : 

"  Be  you  in  the  park  about  midnight,  at  Heme's 
Oak,  and  you  shall  see  wonders." 

This  oak  derived  its  name  from  a  notorious  man 
called  "  Heme,  the  Hunter,"  who  made  the  tree 
his  resting-place.  This  strange  individual,  tradi- 
tion states,  was  truly  awful  in  appearance,  and 
did  so  many  wicked  deeds  that  he  was  the  terror 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  aspen  is  not  cultivated  so  much  now  as  in 
former  years.  It  is  rather  remarkable,  its  leaves 
having  a  very  restless  appearance,  and  gives  one 
the  idea  of  perpetual  shaking.  The  ancients  said, 
of  the  foliage,  that  it  might  be  likened  to  "  the 
unceasing  course  of  time."|  Pliny  remarks: 
"  As  for  the  aspen  tree,  or  white  poplar,  it 
maketh  little  or  no  shade  at  all,  the  leaves  keep 
such  a  wagging  and  trembling."  Gerard,  too, 
with  plain  speaking,  but  small  gallantry,  refers 
to  the  restless  leaves,  and  remarks :  "  It  may  be 
called  tremble,  after  the  French  name,  consider- 
ing it  is  the  matter  whereof  women's  tongues  were 
made " ;  but  he  tries  to  shield  himself,  adding 
that  as  the  poets  and  some  others  report :  "  These 
seldom  cease  wagging."  It  is  frequently  heard  in 
villages,  when  anyone  is  suddenly  alarmed,  or 
frightened,  the  common  expression  "She  shook 

*  Blown  down  during  the  reign  of  Victoria,  who 
planted  another  to  mark  the  spot, 
f  Pratt's  "Flowering  Plants." 
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like  an  aspen  leaf  **;  and  it  is  this  term  which  is 
used  in  "  2  Henry  IV.  ,"  act  ii.,  scene  4,  when  the 
usually  bright  and  lively  Hostess  Quickly  is  sud- 
denly frightened,  she  turns,  and  says: 

"Feel,   masters,  how  I   shake 

yea,  in  very  truth  do  I,   an  'twere  an 
aspen  leaf." 

One  of  the  references  to  the  birch  tree,  gives  us 
an  insight  of  the  way  that  boys  were  often  treated 
in  the  olden  days.  The  birch  was  used  under 
small  provocation,  in  every  school,  and  even 
parents  considered  it  their  stern  duty  to  adminis- 
ter it  now  and  then,  instead  of  keeping  it  only  as 
a  thing  to  look  at.  In  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
act  i.,  scene  3: 

Duke.—"  We  have  strict   statutes  and  most 

biting  laws, 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  of  headstrong 

steeds), 
Which  for  these   fourteen  years  we  have 

let  slip; 
Even  like  an  overgrown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey.    Now,  as  fond 

fathers, 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of 

birch, 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight 
For  terror,  not  to  use;  in  time  the  rod 
Becomes  more  mock'd  than,  f ear'd ;  so  our 

decrees, 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead." 

Perhaps  the  birch  tree  was  especially  chosen 
for  the  rod,  as  many  of  the  branches  are  as 
slender  as  possible,  some  no  thicker  than  a 
pack-thread,  and  according  to  an  old  English 
proverb:  "Birchen  twigs  break  no  bones." 

The  ash  is  a  tree  which  puts  on  its  fresh  spring 
leaves  quite  early  in  the  year.  It  is  a  most  use- 
ful tree  to  grow,  for  in  the  years  gone  by,  before 
the  modern  machinery  was  so  much  in  vogue,  on 
the  farms,  the  husbandmen  used  its  wood  for 
making  many  of  their  agricultural  implements, 
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and  also  strong  poles  and  sticks  were  made  from 
its  branches.  It  is  mentioned)  in  **  Coriolanus," 
act  iv.,  scene  5,  where  Aufidius  says: 

"     •    •    •    •    '  'Tis  true/  I'd  not  believe  them 
more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius.— Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  a  hundred  times  hath  broke, 
And  scared  the  moon  with  splinters." 

The  fine,  handsome  sycamore  tree  forms  rather 
a  good  shade  under  which  to  sit.  It  is  about  a 
grove  of  these  trees  that  Shakespeare  writes,  and 
in  such  fine  poetic  language  refers  to  the  rising  of 
the  sun,  in  "  Eomeo  and  Juliet,"  act  1,  scene  1 : 

Lady  Montague. — "  O,  where  is  Eomeo  ?  saw 
you  bim  to-day?— 
Eight  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 
Benvolio.— Madam,  an  hour  before  the  wor- 
shipped sun 
Peered  forth  the  golden  window  of  the  east, 
A  troubled  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That    westward    rooteth    from    the    city's 

side,— 
So  early  walking  did  I  see  your  son: 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of 

me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood." 

There  is  a  thrill  of  sadness  in  "  Othello,"  act 
iv.,  scene  3,  when  Desdemona  sings  the  old 
pathetic  song  of  "The   Willow": 

"  The  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  tree, 
Sing  all  a  green  willow: 
Her  hand  on  her  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee, 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow; 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmur'd 
her  moans; 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow: 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her,  and  soften'd  the 
stones  ;— 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow: 
Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland." 
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The  country  folk  call  the  common  willow  the 
withy,  and  this  is  really  its  older  name;  it  is  also 
called  osier,  and  with  both  these  names  Shakes- 
peare was  acquainted.  The  weeping  willow,  or 
salix-babylonica,  is  always  considered  an  emblem 
of  sorrow,  and  was  formerly  frequently  carried 
at  funerals.  It  is  referred  to  in  "  3  Henry  VI.," 
act  iii.,  scene  3,  when  Bona,  sister  to  the  French 
Queen,  heartlessly  remarks: 

"Tell  him,  in  hope,  he'll    prove  a  widower 
shortly, 
I'll  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake." 

Thd  willow,  aslant  a  brook  (many  such  are  still 
to  be  peeia  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon),  was  the 
tree  chosen  by  Ophelia  to  hang  her  wreath  on,  in 
"Hamlet,"  act  iv.,  scene  7: 

Queen.—"  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  a 

brook, 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy 

stream ; 
There  with  fantastic  garlands  did  she  come 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long 

purples. 

There,  on  the  pendant  boughs  her  coronet 

weeds, 
Clambering   to    hand,    an    envious    silver 

broke ; 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook." 

The  leaves  of  the  willow  are  white  underneath, 
and  it  is  this  part  of  them  which  would  appear 
"  hoary,"  in  the  reflection  in  the  brook,  and 
Shakespeare,  always  true  to  nature,  so  aptly  de- 
scribes them. 

The  yew  is  another  tree  unassociated  with 
happiness.  It  is  decidedly  handsome,  and  some- 
times found  in  gardens;  very  frequently  in  old- 
fashioned  churchyards.  The  juice  of  the  plant  ift 
poison,  and  Shakespeare  calls  it 

"  Double  fatal  yew." 
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The  third  witch  orders  a  slip  of  it  to  be  mixed 
with  other  ingredients  in  the  boiling  cauldron,  in 
"Macbeth,"   act   iv.,  scene  1: 

"  Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew, 
SliverM  in  the  moon's  eclipse." 

The  yews,  in  a  churchyard,  are  mentioned  in 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  act  v.,  scene  3,  where  Paris 
says  to  his  page: 

"  Give  me  thy  torch,  boy ;   hence,   and  stand 
aloof : 
Yet  put  it  out,  for  I  would  not  be  seen. 
Under  yond'  yew-trees'  lay  thee  all  along, 
Holding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground ; 
So  shall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread." 

The  trunk  of  the  yew  tree  is  short,  thick,  and 
straight.  Its  wide-spread  boughs,  well  filled  with 
foliage,  cast  a  broad  shadow :  a  shadow,  which  the 
ancient  folk  believed  would  be  fatal  to  anyone 
who  slept  beneath  it,  and  this  accounts  for  the 
horror  expressed  by  Tamora,  in  "Titus 
Andronicus,"  act  ii.,  scene  3: 

Tamora.—"  But  straight  they  told  me  they 
would  bind  me  here, 
Under  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew, 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death." 

Pliny  said  of  the  yew,  "It  is  unpleasant  and 
fearful  to  look  upon,  as  a  cursed  tree,  without 
any  liquid  substance  at  all."  Hut  one  word  ought 
to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  wood  of  this  tree,  as  it 
was  held  in  favour  before  any  other  for  making 
the  bow,  which  was  the  usual  weapon  of  defence 
in  the  olden  days.  There  is  an  old  proverb  which 
runs: 

"England  were  but  a  fling, 
But  for  the  bow,  and  the  grey-goose  wing." 

The  bay  tree,  whose  leaves  are  often  used  by 
house-wives  for  flavouring  dainties  for  the  table, 
is  not  so  often  seen  in  gardens  as  it  might  be. 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  cultivate,  for  during  a 
severe  winter  the  frost  kills  the  young  trees. 
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There  Avas  a  general  superstition  in  the  olden 
days  that  it  was  a  sign  of  great  ill-hick  and  mis- 
fortune if  the  bay  tree  withered,  or  died  away, 
and  this  belief  is  referred  to  by  the  Captain, 
when  he  addresses  Salisbury,  in' "  Richard  II.," 
act  ii.,  scene  4: 

"'Tis  thought  the  King  is  dead;  we  will  not 
stay. 
The  bay  trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven." 

The  bay  is  coupled  with  rosemary,  in  "  Pericles," 
act  iv.,  scene   6: 

"  Rosemary  and  bays." 

Another  tree  which,  from  past  centuries,  has 
always  been  associated  with  mourning  and  sad- 
ness, is  the  cypress  (cupressus  semper virens).  It 
is  mentioned  and  termed  "sad/'  in  the  old  song, 
which  is  sung  at  the  request  of  the  Duke,  in 
"Twelfth  Night,"  act  ii.,  scene  4: 

"  Come  away,,  come  away,  death, 

And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  laid; 
Fly  away,  fly  away,  breath; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid."' 

Thd  cypress  is  looked  upon  as  being  dismal  and 
black,  which  Autolycus  sings,  in  "  The  Winter's 
Tale,"  act  iv.,  scene  3: 

"  Lawn  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
Cyprus  black  as  e'er  was  crow." 

The  stalwart  elm  is  largely  to  be  found 
along  lanes  and  roads  throughout  War- 
wickshire. It  is  one  of  the  tallest  trees 
to  be  seen  in  our  English  landscapes,  and 
its  foliage  is  very  rich  and  full.  Although 
its  fine  green  foliage  is  noticeable  in  the 
springtime,  it  is  really  in  the  aiitumn  that  the 
elm  seems  most  beautiful,  for  its  sere  and  yellow 
leaves  have  a  special  tint  of  their  own.  The 
leaves  remain  long  on  the  tree,  until  the  high 
winter  winds  strew  them  on  the  ground.  The 
ancients  twined  their  vines  round  the  elm  trunks, 
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and  the  old  Eoman  poets  continually  referred  to 
"  the  wedding  of  the  elm  to  the  vine."  According 
to  this  practice,  there  is  an  appropriate  reference 
in  "  The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  act  ii.,  scene  2 : 

"  Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine." 

Falstaff,  at  one  period  of  his  life,  is  compared  to 
a  dead  elm,  in  "2  Henry  IV.,"  act  ii.,  scene  4: 

"  Answer,  thou'  dead  elm." 

A  description  of  one  will  not  be  amiss,  and  the 
following  is  a  good  one.  "  The  elm*1  is  liable;  to 
the  attacks  of  many  enemies  in  the  insect  world, 
from  the  elm-destroying  beetle  (which  feeds  on 
the'  inner  bark,  and  in  order  to  reach  it  pierces 
through  the  external  covering  and  gathers  there 
in  thousands),  doAvn  to  the  elm  flea,  which  in  its 
brilliant  coat  of  green  and  gold,  skips  among  the 
foliage  and  devours  the  leaves  with  great  rapidity, 
and  so  injures  a  goodly  elm,  that  it  looks  like  a 
blighted  tree."  Elm  trees  are  remarkable  for  liv- 
ing to  a  great  age,  some  five  or  six  hundred  years, 
and  until  lately  there  was  to  be  seen  at  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon  an  elm  tree,  within  a  railing, 
marking  the  site  of  the  old  gnarled  boundary 
elm,  amongst  the  high  rough  roots  of  which, 
doubtless,  the  Poet  played  with  his  companions, 
when  a  boy,  as  it  is  situated  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  place  where  he  was  born. 

The  elder  grows  in  great  abundance  in  garden 
hedges  and  country  roads,  and  possesses  a  pretty 
creamy  white  blossom.  But  when  much  of  it  is 
gathered,  the  perfume  becomes  too  strong,  and  so 
is  disagreeable.  Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why 
it  is  mentioned  in  such  hard  terms  in  "  Cym- 
beline,"  act  iv.,  scene  2: 

'*  Grow,  patience ! 
And  let  the  stinking  eider,  grief,  entwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine!" 

Some  country  folk  consider  it  an  unlucky  tree, 
and  certainly  there  is  a  shadow  of  horror  in  con- 
nection with  it  in  "Titus  Andronicus,"  act  ii., 

*  Pratt's  "Flowering  Plants." 
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scene  4,   when     alluding     to     the     murder     of 
Bassianus, 

Satuminus  (reads). — "  '  And  if  we  miss  to  meet 

him  handsomely. 
Sweet  huntsman,  Bassianus  'tis  we  mean, 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him : 
Thou  know'st  our  meaning.    Look  for  thy 

reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree, 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same 

pit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  bury  Bassianus. 
Do  this  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends/ 
O  Tamora!  was  ever  heard  the  like? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder  tree." 

The  pine  is  dedicated  in  classic  lore  to  Cybele, 
the  mother  of  the  gods.  It  is  considered  an  em- 
blem of  everything  that  is  high  and  lofty.  The 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  straighter  than  that  of  most 
others.  The  pine  forests  with  their  fragrance  are 
so  well  known  that  little  need  be  said.  Shakes- 
peare notices  them  with  the  eye  of  an  artist,  and 
grandly  pictures  them  in  the  early  morning, 
when  the  sun  first  appears,  in  "Richard  II.," 
act  iii.,  scene  2: 

King      Richard.—"  Discomf  ortable       cousin  ! 

know'st  thou  not, 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is 

hid 
Behind   the   globe,    and   lights   the   lower 

world, 
Then   thieves   and   robbers   range   abroad 

unseen, 
In  murders  and  in  outrage,  boldly  here ; 
But  when,  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball, 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty 

hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins, 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off 

their  backs, 
Stand  bare  and  naked,  trembling  at  them- 
selves ?" 
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The  pine  is  mentioned  in  "  The  Tempest/'  act  i., 
scene  2: 

Prospero. — "  Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which 
rift 
Imprisoned  thou  didst  painfully  remain." 

Again  in  the  same  play,  act  v.,  scene  1: 

Prospero.—"  Have    I    made    shake ;    and    by 
spurs  plucked  up 
The  pine  and  cedar." 

The  beautiful  palm  tree  is  a  native  of  the  east, 
where  it  flourishes  in  grand  dignity.  It  is  regar- 
ded as  the  symbol  of  joy  and  victory,  and  as  such 
it  is  applied  in  "  Julius  Csesar,"  act  i.,  scene  2 : 

Cassius  (exclaims.)—"  Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze 
me, 
A  man  of  such  a  feeble  temper  should 
So  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 
And  bear  the  palm  alone." 

In  the  same  sense  it  is  used  in  "  Coriolanus," 
act  v.,  scene  3: 

Volumnia.  —  "Triumphantly  tread  on     thy 
country's  ruin, 
And  bear  the]  palm." 

The  laurel,  too,  is  another  tree  whose  leaves 
formed  wreaths  to  deck  the  conqueror,  and  whose 
branches  were  carried  as  a  sign  of  victory.  Tradi- 
tion tells  us  that  the  beautiful  nymph  Daphne 
was  changed  into  a  laurel  tree,  as  a  punishment 
for  obstinately  refusing  the  addresses  of  Apollo. 
As  a  sign  of  victory  it  is  referred  to  in  "  Titus 
Andronicus,"  who,  on  his  return,  thus  speaks : 

"  Cometh    Andronicus,    bound    with      laurel 
boughs." 

Peace  and  victory  are  blended  in  "  3  Henry  VI.," 
act  iv.,   scene  6: 

Clarence.—"    .    .   Warwick,  thou  are  worthy 
of  the  sway, 
To  whom  the  heavens,  in  thy  nativity, 
Adjudged  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war." 
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The  lovely  lime  tree  or  linden  is  not  only  a 
shady  tree,  but  the  blossom  has  a  most  delicious, 
healthful  perfume.  Our  forefathers  planted 
many  long  avenues  of  these  suitable  trees  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  A  lime  grove  is 
mentioned  in  "  The  Tempest,"  act  v.,  scene  1 : 

Ariel. —  "  Confined  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge; 
Just  as  you  left  them;  all  prisoners,  sir, 
In  the  lime-grove  wnich  weather-fends  your 
cell." 

The  hawthorn,  and  the  blackthorn  are  often 
introduced.  Very  fairy-like  and  daintily  is  it 
brought  under  notice  in  "  Midsummer-Night's 
Dream,"  act  iii.,  scene  1: 

Quince. — "  Here's  a  marvellous  convenient 
place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot 
shall  be  our  stage,  this  hawthorn-brake 
our  'tiring  house." 

In  the  same  play,  in  act  i.,  scene  1 : 

Helena. — "  More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shep- 
herd's ear, 
when  hawthorn  buds  appear." 


The  blackthorn,  with  its  snowy  white  blossom, 
is  in  "  The  Winter's  Tale,"  act  iv.,  scene  2 : 

"  The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, 
With,  heigh!  the  sweet  birds,  O,  how  they 
sing!" 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  story  of  "  The  Man 
in  the  Moon,"  was  known  at  this  period,  refer- 
ence being  made  to  it  in'  the  prologue  in  "  Mid- 
summer-Night's Dre^m,"  act  v.,  scene  1 : 

"This  man   with   lantern,  dog,   and  bush  of 
thorn, 
Presenteth  Moonshine." 

The  holly,  ivy,  and  mistletoe  are  each  allotted 
a  place  in  his  thoughts.  The  holly  is  in  that 
famous  old  song,  which  Duke  Senior  requests  his 
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cousin  to  sing,  in  "  As  You  Like  It,"   act  ii., 

scene  7: 

"  Heigh,  ho !  sing,  heigh,  ho !  unto  the  green 
holly : 
Most    friendship    is    feigning,    most    loving 
folly: 

Then,  heigh,  ho !  the  holly ! 
This  life  is  most  jolly." 

In  olden  days  the  ivy  was  looked  upon  as  being 
rather  lucky.  The  Eomans  recommended  ivy  to 
be  joined  with  bay-leaves,  in  the  chaplets  of 
poets;  and  it  always  has  been,  and  still  is,  used 
with  holly,  for  decorations  on  any  festive  occasion 
in  the  winter,  season.  Ivy  is  considered  to  grow 
very  quickly,  and  will  often  completely  cover  old 
walls  and  buildings,  and  as  such  it  is  observed  in 
"The  Comedy  of  Errors,"  act  ii.,  scene  2: 

Adriana.—"  Usurping,    ivy,    briar,    or    idle 
moss; 
Who,    all  for  want  of  pruning,   with  in- 
trusion 
Infest  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion." 

The  ivy  has  a  habit  of  climbing,  and  clinging  to 
something  stronger  than  itself,  as  in  "Midsum- 
mer-Night's Dream,"  act  iv.,  scene  1: 

Titana.—"  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee 
in  my  arms. 

Fairies,  begone,  and  be  all  ways  away. 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honey- 
suckle 

Gently   entwist;    the   female    ivy   so 

Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm." 

Although  the  mistletoe,  with  its  bare  stem, 
white  berries,  and  meagre  leaves,  is  now  hailed 
with  pleasure  at  the  festive  Christmas  season,  in 
days  of  yore  it  was  often  looked  upon  with  super- 
stition, and  a  certain  amount  of  dread.  Tamora 
complains,  in  "Titus  Andronicus,"  act  ii.,  scene 
3: 
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Tamora.—"  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to 

look  pale? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  in   this 

place : 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you  see,  it  is; 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and 

lean, 
Overcome  Avith  moss  and  baleful  mistletoe." 

There  is  certainly  a  mystery  with  regard  to  the 
growth  of  it.  The  strange  way  it  suddenly  ap- 
pears on  apple  trees,  and  crab-apple  trees,  and 
thrives  best  in  wretchedly  damp,  lonely  places, 
and  then  will  not  grow  at  all  in  spots  where  the 
greatest  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  it,  often 
puzzles  people. 

In  old-fashioned  gardens  the  narrow  row  of 
box  still  forms  a  neat  finish  to  the  flower  beds 
and  borders.  The  box  tree  is  peculiarly  thick, 
and  forms  a  good  shelter,  or  hiding-place,  either 
in  the  garden  or  in  the  wood.  As  such  Shake- 
speare alludes  to  it,  when  Maria  advises  Sir  Toby 
Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  and  Fabian  to 
hide,  in  "Twelfth  Night,"  act  ii.,  scene  5: 

Maria. — "Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree: 
Malvolio's  coming  down  this  walk." 

An  old  writer  describes  how  people  often,  during 
the  heat  of  summer,  "  walk,  collation,  and  divert 
themselves,  in  those  antilex  natural  alleys,  and 
shady  recesses  among  the  box  trees";  without 
taking  any  such  offence  at  the  smell,  which  has 
of  late  banished  it  from  our  groves  and  gardens. 
In  Turkey  it  is  the  practice  of  widows  when  they 
go  yearly  to  visit  the  tomb  of  their  husbands,  to 
carry  with  them  a  sprig  of  box,  and  leave  it  be- 
hind at  the  head  of  the  tomb.  It  is  truly  an 
evergreen;  it  retains  its  colour  marvellously. 

The  broom  is  a  particularly  elegant  and  fairy- 
like-looking tree,  and  its  graceful  habit  of 
growth,  and  its  fresh  fragrance,  arrest  the  atten- 
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tion  of  most  people.  The  yellow  blossom  of  the 
broom  is  the  one  best  known,  though  there  is  a 
pure  white  variety,  which  is  very  beautiful.  The 
Poet  mentions  broom  among  many  other  plants 
in  "The  Tempest,"  act  iv.,  scene  1: 

Iris.—"  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich 

leas, 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and 

peas; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling 

sheep, 
And  flat  meads,  thatch'd  with  stover,  them 

to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned  and  lilied  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  hest  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns;  and 

thy  broom  groves, 
Whose    shadow     the     dismissed   bachelor 

loves." 

The  way  the  plane  spreads  its  fine  branches 
is  brought  to  notice  in  "  Two  Noble  Kinsmen," 
act  ii.,  scene  4: 

"I  have  sent  him  where  a  cedar, 
Higher  than   all   the   rest,    spreads   like   a 

plane 
Fast  by  a  brook." 

Surely  well  it  is  to  notice  the  myrtle  last  of 
all.  It  is  generally  considered  an  emblem  of  im- 
mortality, and  some  writers  use  it  as  an  emblem 
of  love.  It  is  frequently  quoted  as  a  type  of  im- 
mortal fame,  and  as  such,  is  used  to  form  crowns 
for  the  great  ones.  This  beautiful  tree  derives 
its  name  from  Myrtilus,  the  son  of  Mercury.  The 
manner  in  which  Shakespeare  speaks  of  the 
myrtle,  is  suggestive  that  he  had  travelled  abroad. 
In  England  there  are  no  myrtle  groves,  such  as  he 
loved  to  picture,  and  write  about,  as  in  the 
"Passionate    Pilgrim,"    stanza   iv. : 

"  Venus,  with  young  Adonis  sitting  by  her, 
Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him." 
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And  again  in  stanza  xv. : 

"As  it  fell  upon  a  day, 
In  the  merry  month  ot  May, 
Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade, 
Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made." 

The  tree  is  spoken  of  as  "  soft,"  in  comparison 
to  the  gnarled  oak  in  "  Measure  for  Measure," 
act  ii.,  scene  2: 

Isabella. — "  Merciful  heaven! 

Thou  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous 

bolt 
Split'st  the  unwedgeable  and  gnarled  oak, 
Than  the  soft  myrtle." 


Printed  at  the  "  Courier"  Works,  Leamington  Spa. 


OPINIONS    OF  THE   PRESS. 


"  Let  me  commend  to  all  who  love  Shake- 
spearean lore— and  the  Warwickshire  man  who 
does  not  can  hardly  call  himself  worthy  of  the 
name — a  charming  little  book  that  has  just  been 
published,  entitled  '  Shakespeare's  Garden/  It 
is  by  Leonard  Holmesworthe,  and  the  writer's 
aim  has  been  to  enumerate  all  the  flowers,  herbs, 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  trees  mentioned  in  the 
matchless  plays  and  sonnets.  But  far  more 
than  this  has  been  accomplished.  The  carefully 
compiled  pages  are  replete  with  the  necessary 
quotations,  the  strange  local  legends  and  super- 
stitions still  associated  with  many  of  the  plants 
are  narrated,  and  there  is  a  most  satisfactory 
index.  To  those  who  wander  through  Warwick- 
shire lanes,  gardens,  woods,  and  orchards,  it 
should  be  an  invaluable;  little  handbook,  and  it 
will  bring  a'  whiff  of  fragrance  to  those  who  in- 
telligently study  it  in  a  forest  of  bricks  and 
mortar."— Birmingham  Mail,  January  22nd,  1903. 


"  Whether  '  Shakespeare's  Garden  '  be  conned 
over  by  the  dreary  city  dweller;  whether  it 
occupy  the  '  sea  boy  *'  in  his  less  tempestuous 
hours;  whether  it  be  read  as  Bret  Harte  read 
another  great  English  master  by  the  miners' 
camp  fire;  whether  the  companion  of  the 
Australian  stockman;  or  whether  it  find  a  place 
dog-eared  and  bethumbed  in  the  pocket  of  the 
farmer  of  the  far  North  West,  this  compilation 
will  always  bring  refreshment  to  the  student. 
It  is  clearly  printed,  is  divided  into  sections, 
introductory;  flowers;  herbs;  fruit  and  vege- 
tables; and  trees.  A  contents  table  alphabetic- 
ally arranged  facilitates  reference." — Leamington 
Spa  Courier,  January  9th,  1903. 

"It  was  a  happy  thought  that  prompted 
'  Leonard  Holmesworthe  '  to  take,  as  it  were,  the 
essence  of  this  lovely  and  never-dying  Eden,  and 
to  reduce  it  to  such  convenient  form  as  to  make 


it  a  welcome  handbook  to  all  who,  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  study  Shakespeare's  surround- 
ings and  associations,  visit  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Flowers,  herbs,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  trees— all 
are  carefully  dealt  with,  and,  above  all,  the 
little  book  is  furnished  with  a  complete  index, 
so  that  if  he  who  runs  may  not  be  able  to  read, 
those  who  have  time  to  saunter  through  War- 
wickshire lanes  and  gardens  can  at  once  refer 
to  it  for  information."  —  Stratford  Herald, 
January  30th,  1903. 
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